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EDITORIAL NOTES 


ELDOM has the death of a great artist caused as great a shock as 

was caused by that of Joseph Conrad. He died suddenly on 

August 3, and wherever the news penetrated it was received with 

something like incredulity. It was not that he was very young ; he 
was, in fact, sixty-six. But fame came late to him ; the general public had 
not become accustomed to thinking of him as an elder ; he was still in the 
prime of his powers and known to be preparing a great Napoleonic 
romance ; and even his intimate friends, though they had known for a 
long time that he was suffering from ill-health, had somehow not contem- 
plated so early a death. That iron will, which had with such resolution 
made him a sailor, conquered the English language, triumphed over such 
great difficulties of style and technique, would (they unconsciously 
assumed) hold death himself at arm’s length until all the work Conrad 
could do had been done. That he is gone is still difficult to believe. 


a a a 


r i “HE story of his early years has been told many times in recent weeks, 

and it has been wonderfully told by himself. He was the son of a Polish 
squire. He knew no English and nothing of the sea when, at seventeen or 
so, he was working in Switzerland with a tutor. Seated by the wayside on 
the top of a pass he saw an English family stride by: a tall rubicund 
paterfamilias ahead, a sunburnt son and daughter behind. “ That,” he 
records himself as saying, ‘‘ is the nation to which I wish to belong.” In 
spite of opposition at home, he ran off to sea, and at sea learnt English ; 
forty years ago he became naturalised in order to take out his certificate 
as Master in the British Mercantile Marine. He had more than ten years 
at sea to come, years which are most immediately reflected in the many 
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masterly pictures of The Mirror of the Sea, one of his finest and most 
neglected works. Then he began his first story, that exquisitely told tale 
of the degenerate white Almayer up the river in the East Indies. It is said 
that Mr. John Galsworthy was his first reader and encourager ; in Some 
Reminiscences he tells a story of a delicate cabin passenger whom he took 
with him to Australia, a reticent young man to whom he suddenly confided 
his manuscript. Next day the passenger returned and gave it to him. To 
the question as to whether it would do, he replied sufficiently “ Yes,” and 
the sailor was satisfied. 


7) 7) a 


Sas recon position at his death was so high that it is difficult to realise 
how recently his name became known at all widely. The succés 
d’estime he had enjoyed to the full many times before he knew a more 
tangible kind of success. Most of his major books—Lord fim, Nostromo, 
The Nigger of the Narcissus—were welcomed as they deserved by his 
fellow-artists and by a small public; more than twenty years ago the 
tour-de-force of Typhoon was almost rhapsodised over. Yet the general 
public, here and in America, still remained unaware of him ; and it was 
not until the publication of Chance, in 1913, that the pent-up waters of 
his reputation burst their dams and spread over the country at large. His 
latest years saw him no less fertile than before ; he was never a rapid, 
but always a persistent, worker, and since Chance we have had Victory and 
The Arrow of Gold, The Rescue and The Rover, the last of which showed 
no flagging of his powers. 
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| person, Conrad was very “‘ arresting,” a nervous, restless, cigarette- 
smoking man, with very penetrating eyes, a pointed bristling beard, anda 
lined face that looked as though it had been cut out with steel or drawn 
with charcoal, so hard were its outlines and so deeply and darkly was it 
furrowed. He never entirely in speech mastered English pronunciation ; 
this was surprising as his writing showed an ear attuned to the finest sounds” 
of the spoken language as well as an understanding which appreciated 
the finest shades of accuracy in epithet. He was a poet in prose, a great 
descriptive writer with unusual visualising power and a profound sense of 
man’s conflict with a sombre universe. For all his gifts in indicating 
character and etching faces, the type perhaps interested him more than 
the individual ; and through the type he most admired he, ostensibly the 
least didactic of all writers, had his “‘ message ” like the rest—a simple 
creed based on a firm hold on a few elementary beliefs in courage, loyalty, 
kindness, honour. We cannot here add to the criticism of his work which 
was published in a recent number and will be supplemented later ; but 
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before we take leave of him we feel impelled to say that THE LoNDOoN 
Mercury has had many reasons to be grateful to him. He was among 
the first to encourage its foundation, and right up to the month 
of his death he never missed an opportunity of sending it a generous 
message. 
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W:;: publish elsewhere an analysis by Sir Herbert Stephen of the 
English of a letter addressed to the Press about Byron and West- 
minster Abbey. In that analysis the merits of the argument are not dis- 
cussed ; but we confess that we have been bewildered by some of the 
comments on the subject in the Press. Some have said that a profane and 
licentious man like Byron should not be commemorated in a Christian 
Church : to which others, very relevantly, have replied that Byron’s 
remains and monument are at this moment in the Parish Church of 
Hucknall-Torkard. Some have said that Byron was a great poet ; others 
that he was a rhetorician. Some have maintained that he was a person 
equally depraved in his actions and in his speech ; others have replied 
that whatever he did and said before his last months was more than 
counterbalanced by the noble sacrifice of his death. 
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OR ourselves, were we Dean, we might admit him ; but really, we 
Fak: see why the Dean should be denounced for coming to a decision 
which it is his right to make and which he has obviously arrived at after 
painful deliberation. Somebody must have authority in such a matter, 
and so long as the Abbey is the Abbey the authority must remain the Dean. 
It is not a matter of giving or refusing Byron Christian burial ; that 
question was settled long ago. It is a matter of making an exception'of 
him by singling him out, long after his death, for commemoration in a 
Church where it has been the custom to bury, or grave “ lapidiary 
inscriptions ”’ to, a select number of eminent men who are deemed to have 
greatly served the State without scandalising the Church. This has been 
generally ignored. The Abbey has been treated as though it were a secular 
Pantheon, a kind of Catalogue or Dictionary of National Biography in 
which a man is entitled to space in proportion to the magnitude of his 
achievements. The misunderstanding is partly due to the short-sightedness 
ef the Deans in instituting, years ago, the practice of admitting tablets 
to persons buried elsewhere. However, the discussion really emanated 
from the centenary orgies. It will now be forgotten for another hundred 
years. Byron’s opinion none knows: he was a very religious man and had 
no liking for the mandarins ; he would probably have greatly preferred 
-Hucknall-Torkard. 
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ECENTLY we received from an author, whose manuscripts had 
Reecn returned with a printed rejection form attached, this blunt 
letter : “‘ Sir, Please note that the disappointment of having one’s work 
turned down in a polite manner, carries with it more than enough sting to 
the feelings, without having the sore chafed by an unmannerly refusal to 
be countenanced.” How difficult is the path of an editor ! It is impossible 
to write to all the host of people who submit manuscripts ; it is not always 
convenient even to write to those whose manuscripts are sufficiently good 
to have been worth printing had there been no congestion of such. Yet 
there are those who regard the printed slip as a kind of slap in the face. 
We have long wondered whether the situation would be in any degree 
amended were we to substitute for our ordinary rather terse—though we 
we had hoped not discourteous—notice the rejection form employed by 
the editor of a vernacular magazine in China. It runs : 

Most EXALTED Sir, 

We have read your MS. with infinite delight. Never before have we revelled in 
such a masterpiece. If we printed it the authorities would ordain us to take it for a 
model, and henceforth never print anything inferior to it. As it would be impos- 
sible to find its equal in ten thousand years, we are compelled, though shaken with 
sorrow, to return your divine MS., and for so doing we beg one million pardons. 


a a 77) 


ee notices for renewal of original subscriptions will shortly be going 
out. ‘The office would be saved trouble if subscribers would do their 
duty without solicitation. We should be extremely grateful if the oldest 
friends of the paper would also do their utmost to get new subscribers. 
Were they to get one apiece we should be utterly beyond anxiety. Why 
not/give annual subscriptions as wedding or birthday presents ? 


= 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE 


E deeply regret that we have to chronicle the death of Lady Colvin, wife 

of Sir Sidney Colvin, at an advanced age. Lady Colvin is chiefly known 

to the larger world as the early friend of Stevenson, who placed implicit 

faith in her judgments. She was also a friend, throughout his writing 
career, of Joseph Conrad. These things are but facts : what can never be communi- 
cated is her personality, which to the very end of her days enchanted her juniors. 
Although handicapped by increasing physical frailty she kept her youth till the end : 
she had the eyes, the quickness, the sympathy, the intellectual freshness and keenness 
of a young woman. She was wise, for she had seen much life and read many books, 
but her wisdom never dimmed the ardour of her interests, her sense of humour was 
always delicious, and she responded above all to the young. Men of all generations 
felt a peculiar affection for her and knew themselves to be deep in her debt ; to all 
her friends she is irreplacable. 
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HIS autumn sees the fourth centenary of the birth of the French poet Ronsard, 

and an influential committee, presided over by M. Pierre de Nolliac, has been 
formed in France. Celebrations are to be held at Tours in October, and in the same 
month there will bean exhibition of manuscripts and printed editions of Ronsard’s works 
at the Bibliothéque Nationale in Paris. There is also to be a monument to him 
and the poets of the Pleiade erected in Paris early next year. This commemoration 
is to have its echo in England, under the direction of a committee of which Mr. 
Edmund Gosse is chairman. Arrangements have been made for an eminent Ronsard 
scholar, M. Paul Laumonier, to lecture on the Sources of Ronsard’s inspiration at 
Bedford College, University of London, at 5.15 p.m. on Friday, October 17th. This 
lecture will be a public one, and M. Laumonier will be presented with an address 
and a donation to the Paris monument, for transmission to the French committee. 
Subscriptions to the monument may be sent to Mrs. George Whale (Miss Winifred 
Stephens), Honorary Secretary of the London committee, at 49, York Terrace, 
Regent’s Park, N.W.1. 

ad @ a 


IR CLAUDE PHILLIPS, whose death occurred on August gth, was an art 

critic who was always painstaking and conscientious in his work, and had a wide 
knowledge of his subject. His writings in the Datly Telegraph made his name known 
in recent years to a very large public, and he was also the author of books on Titian, 
Watteau and Reynolds, to mention only a few of his publications, of which the Rey- 
nolds volume was the most important. Phillips was from 1897 to 1911 the first keeper 
of the Wallace Collection, and was knighted upon his retirement. He was born in 
1848 and began life in the law, first as a solicitor and later as a barrister. 
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MAGAZINE which recently made its first appearance is The Journal of the British 
Aisi of Master Glass-Painters. This is published by Messrs. W. Pollard 
& Co., Bampfylde Street, Exeter, and costs 10s. 6d. a number. The price is high, but 
itis no doubt due to the limited scope of the paper. We wish it, however, every 
success and as large a sphere of influence as possible. 
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Woodcut by H. GLINTENKAMP | 
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Pe) eB AER eY 
Epilogue 


ROM sadness, Robin, have we asked, What sweet ? 
Be sick of madness, Whither to turn our feet ? 
Ignorance, sly fear plucking man’s outworn cloak, 
Faith’s follies, unfaith’s disease, the blind hour’s yoke, 
War’s undispersing shadow, darkening still 
Our quaggy time and the steep trackless hill 
Others will front, not we; and ever that strife 
Between our members, the sting and wound of life— 
Spirit with flesh—on these we thought that night 
When Martin, Conrad, you and I watched the light 
Shrink from the cliffs and on the Atlantic waste 
Fade like a flower upon other dead flowers cast. 
Such thoughts unspoken quickened what was spoken, 
For all could not be said; like seas rock-broken, 
Between us stretched the silence of the mind 
Shaking with apprehension. 
And what then? 
The prophet-puppets might speak once again, 
Fabulists tease the heart with longed-for lies, 
New sorceries of the senseless sense arise, 
‘Wax, wane; and one yet falser mutter, Peace ! 
And servile echoes whisper anon, Peace, Peace ! 
Of these we knew, we knew, and would no more. 
Yet what remained more stable ? What far shore 
Unseen, unmapped, might bid us through the years, 
Restlessly faithful, laughing at our own fears ? 
There is no Land. Who says there is no Land ? 
This stony Titan, half sunk in tawny sand. 
There are no stars to guide. ‘That murmur creeps 
From a drugged dreamer, murmuring while he sleeps. 
A mocking tone, Who shall endure such labour ? 
Breathes from some wanton wasting Judas-neighbour, 
Locked in his grave. 
None answered these fond lispers, 
But the air between us stirred with other whispers— 
Echoes of voices infinitely far 
Without, or deep within. And like a star, _ 
Eve’s first and loveliest, tranquil in her height, 
Through the thin spiritual air of empty night 
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Shone a clear cresset from the dark shadowy tower 
Upreared in imagination’s sudden hour— 

The noble folly of our life’s rich dream 

Fleeting upon the mind’s Atlantic stream, 

A shape, a shapeless shadow ; seen, unforgotten 
Though all else prized and durable prove rotten. 
War’s sable thinned, even the sting of sex 

No longer could with cherished smart perplex. 

The seagulls flying and crying over the sea, 

The brooding cloud quenching the smouldering sky, 
The walls with all their blossom nodding asleep 
Above the livid bay, the cleft and steep 

Of sullen cliff—held, and yet could not keep 
Passionate secrets that our hearts had yielded. 

That shade, remote as death, our hearts had builded, 
That cresset was imagination’s purest light, 
Darkening the dark ; no unachieved delight 

But the undwindling altar lamp of vows 

Silently uttered. That faint shape was the house, 
The fortress of the spirit’s habitude, 

Foamed by vain seas’ and winds’ caresses rude, 
By coil and care. And none now spoke a word, 
But each the other’s flying thought we heard 

As still we heard the gulls’ unbodied cry 
Flitting about the sea and naked sky. 


Then turned we from the west. In the gilt glow 
Of the lamp-light as we sat talk flitted now 
Sparrow-like released about each jesting head, 
Wantonly chirruping, but nothing said ; 
And like a sulky cat sunken in sleep 
Unheeding what brief wings about him sweep, 
Heaved our cold silent secret shape of thought, 
In proud contempt of ease so lightly sought . . . 
We were young, we were merry, we were merry though old— 
Feathers neath the eaves, the owl shakes with cold. 
We were merry, being old, who were sad though young— 
The wind in the flue has found her tongue, 7 
Merry, foolish. The owl’s complaining hoot 
Muffies tn the fall of the chimney soot. 
So quicker than our jests the moments flew, 
The last light from the livid bay withdrew. 
And the air that crept in smelt of chill and dew . . 
Good-night. 
So soon ?—Good-night. 
Good-night, good-night ! 
JOHN FREEMAN 
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Lost Lane 


(eoot over like caterpillars slung arow, 


Roof over, with sloe blossom, this lost track 

And speckle it with shadow. Deep in June 
Afloat with weed and wrack, 
It sways, a sunken garden in a tide 
Of apple green, and there 
Each evening, at the light end of the lane 
Cassiopeia, Lady in her Chair, 
Sits light and elegant, watching with me 
The Zodiac blaze on the twelve compass points : 
The spiteful Scorpion ; sentimental Twins ; 
The Crab with crazy joints ; 
The Water Carrier, watering the dark 
With drench of diamonds ; jewelled Archer, wild 
With hair of scattered gold ; Goat, Virgin, Scales 
Aswarm on space like spattered bees ; once styled 
From dark Chaldean towers the gates of suns, 
Triumphal arches. 

Here, where labourers pass, 

Striding the stile, the polished bar has caught 
Those royal highways in a looking glass, 
Holding them prisoner till the autumn comes. 
Then with a swoop and glitter, 
Then with a gale the Sickle gets aswing 
Across the sky, to reap the stars, to litter 
With spirtled stars the fallow and the corn, 
The villages we know ; till roof and spire, 
And elm trees, massed like ostrich feather plumes, 
Fill with a sense of fire 


Stars fall beyond the fields, 

Arise pursue 
Sea-ward, and sift the backwash of a tide 
For starfish from the sky, 
Among wet light of shells, rose, russet, pied. 


Stars fall beyond the sea. ae 
On thundering sea holms, through white ribs of hulls 


Skied up on ridges (Ships that followed them), 
Watched by dark eyes of skulls. 
DOROTHY WELLESLEY 
3L 
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Lo Senhal 


EAR, if I name you not in song 
With those great queens of ancient days, 
I do you but a little wrong 
Who have no need of praise. 


Helen is but an empty name, 
Shirin no longer laughs and sings, 
Sunk is Brunhilda’s ring of flame, 
T‘ai Chén sees no more springs, 


And Deirdre now contented goes 
About the quiet land of peace, 

And Guinevere’s and Branwen’s woes 
Long, long ago found ease : 


Gone are those lovely women now, 
Only their names are fragrant yet, 
Though they are dead, and know not how 
Men that once loved forget. 


So shall your name, dear, linger still 
When all your body falls to dust, 

In half-heard whispers, hushed and chill, 
A frail and formless ghost ; 


And you will see the sky no more, 
Nor see the hawthorn blossoming, 

But pale on some Lethean shore 
You will be wandering 


And care not for the names of earth, 
Only to those who held you dear 
Some echo of your spirit-mirth 
Will ever keep you near ; 


And I shall say those names again 
That once I gave and once you knew : 
Not the one name whence other men 
Alone remember you ; 


But I will keep a quiet tryst 
With those dear Names in secrecy 
And they, with Love and Silence kissed, 
Shall be your memory. 


S. MATTHEWMAN 
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TWO POEMS 
SA lice 


HEN that prime heroine of our nation, Alice 
Climbing courageously in through the Palace 
Of Looking Glass found it inhabited 
By chessboard personages white and red 
Involved in never-ending tournament, 
She being of true philosophic bent 
Had long foreshadowed something of this kind, 
Asking herself ‘“‘ Suppose I stood behind 
And viewed the fireplace of their drawing-room 
From hearthrug level, why must I assume 
That what I’d see would need to correspond 
With what I see now? And the rooms beyond 
Why should they pair with our rooms ? ”’ 
She was right, 
An earlier Einstein whom the Laws of Light 
And Euclid’s beg-the-question fallacies 
Could not convince ; a master-mind was Alice’s. 
Moreover uncontent with what she had done 
Alice decided to enlarge her fun, 
Setting herself with proper British phlegm 
And simple faith in simple stratagem 
To learn the rules and moves and perfect them. 
So prosperously there she settled down 
That six moves only, and she’d won her crown. 
A triumph surely ; but her greater feat 
Was rounding these adventures off complete, 
Accepting them when safe returned again 
As queer but true, not merely in the main 
True, but as true as anything you’d swear to, 
Not worse or better than the life we are heir to 
The waking life which, but I can’t say why, 
We worship as the sole Reality ; 
For Alice though a child could understand 
That neither did this chance-discovered land 
Make Nohow or Contrariwise the clean 
Dull round of mid-Victorian routine, 
Nor did Victoria’s golden rule extend 
Beyond the glass : it came to the dead end 
Where formal logic also comes : thereafter 
Begins that lumberland of dream and laughter 
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The red and white flower spangled hedge, the grass 
Where Apuleius pastured his Gold Ass, 
Where young Gargantua made full holiday ; 
But further from our heroine not to stray 
Let us observe with what uncommon sense, 
Though a secure and easy reference 
Between Red Queen and kitten could be found, 
- She made no false assumption on that ground, 
(A trap in which the scientist would fall) 
‘That queens and kittens are identical. 


1924. 
Burrs €° Brambles 


ISCOURSE, bruised heart, on trivial things 
With laughter vague and hollow : 
Conceal the sudden tear that stings, 
The lump that’s hard to swallow. 
These are mere manners, these no part 
Of the self-deceiver’s art, 
And rankly here grow nettles 
With burrs and brambles prickly ; 
Here slide snakes across the brakes 
Whose tongues do murder quickly. 


Make light of that embrace you lost 
And the long anguish sequent, 
Prove it was bought at slender cost, 

A light romance, be frequent 
With every subterfuge and lie 
That masks the soul of misery, 
For rankly here grow nettles 

With burrs and brambles prickly ; 
Here slide snakes across the brakes 

Whose tongues do murder quickly. 


Choose any way of countless ways 
To ease the jealous gnawing. 
Fire, if you must, that angry blaze 
From which there’s no withdrawing, 
Let all Hell’s demons guide your hate : 
Or, if you must, be mean and wait, 
For rankly here grow nettles 
With burrs and brambles prickly ; 
Here slide snakes across the brakes 
Whose tongues do murder quickly. 
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Do what you must, yet nevermore 
Think, when this torment ceases, 
That warned before is armed before 
Against false love’s caprices, 
Never by any force withstood, 
So unforeseen and sly and rude, 
For rankly here grow nettles 
With burrs and brambles prickly ; 
Here slide snakes across the brakes 
Whose tongues do murder quickly. 


192I—1924. ROBERT GRAVES 


The House 


ARK room to shadowed room 

] Jit that tall house I stole, and could not find 
You anywhere in all the falling gloom, 

Nor heard a voice, save of the dreary wind. 


You were not there I know; it could not be 

That that tall house were lonely, holding you ; 

So on I strode, bowed down with memory, 

Room to dark room, the shadowed evening through. 


Till on a sudden lamp and door and wall 

Less shadowed grew, ringed round with loveliness : 
It was not moonlight ; moonlight could not fall 
So filled with tenderness. 


I knew that it was you; I saw your face, 
And heard your step upon the echoing stair ; 
You came alone: I watched the candle trace 
A long dark shadow on your graying hair. 


GEORGE VALLERIS 
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COLLECTIVE ILLITERACY 
By SIR HERBERT STEPHEN 


E are often told that a company of human beings, acting as one 
person, and feeling that the responsibility for what they do is 
distributed among them, will do things so foolish or so wicked 
that no single member of the company would ever think of 
doing them personally, or ever be able to forgive himself for it if he did. 
A striking instance of this failing came to light in the Times of July 13th. 
It was a letter recommending that an inscribed tablet in memory o 
Byron should be placed in Westminster Abbey. It was signed by four 
ex-Ministers—three of them Prime Ministers—and ten gentlemen 
standing in the front rank of men of letters. No woman signed it—but;I 
fear this was an accident. I reproduce it below in the left-hand column, 


with comments on the language in the right-hand column :-— 


1st Paragraph. 


Lord Rosebery has anticipated what 
many who are wholly unconnected with 
or unaware of the project to dedicate a 
memorial to Byron in the centenary year 
must feel and desire to urge. 


2nd Paragraph. 


That interment at Westminster should 
have been refused a hundred years ago 
was in accordance with the spirit of the 
time. 


We believe that that spirit has 
changed. 


Byron, the product of certain influ- 
ences of heredity and environment, 


like other over-sensitive temperaments, 


displayed weakness in matters of con- 
duct in contrast with his conspicuous 
courage in matters of opinion. 


I print this in order to give the whole 
letter, and observe only that the writer 
does not specify the centenary. Every 
year is “‘ the centenary year” of var- 
ious people and events. 


Interment at Westminster was re- 
fused. ‘‘ Should have been ”’ ought to 
mean that it was not. 

The sentence begins in what ought 
to have been the middle, and finishes 
with the beginning. 

The writer means that the spirit of 
1924 is the contrary, on this point, of 
the spirit of 1824. He says that the 
spirit of 1824 has changed its mind. 


What is the use of this verbiage ? 
He might as well say ‘“ Byron, who 
sometimes wore a hat, coat, and 
trousers.” 


A man may be a poet, and/or a peer, 
but he cannot be a temperament. 


Weakness does not contrast with 
courage. They may, and often do, co- 
exist. There is no courage in holding 
any opinion, though there well may be 
in expressing it. 
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Few human beings have been sub- 
jected to a more exacting inquisition both 
in life and after death than the man of 
genius who was ever his own worst 
advocate. 


His star was for a while eclipsed, but 
it rose again in his maturer years, 


when he became a trumpet voice 


for inarticulate people stifled by reaction 
and repression. _ 


His ardent protest against every des- 
potism 


and, after his long pilgrimage along 
the road of disillusion, 


his ultimate service and sacrifice in the 
cause of liberty 


have lifted the Byron of the latter years 
on to a higher plane 
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Who made the inquisition ? What 
did it exact ? How can an inquisition 
exact anything ? Inquisition is only a 
long word for enquiry. 

If the allegation that Byron ‘“‘ was 
ever his own worst advocate’ means 
that he habitually asserted worse things 
about himself than were asserted by 
anyone else, it is not true. If it means 
something else I do not know what it 
means. 


Stars do not “rise” after being 
“eclipsed” ; they become visible by 
reason of the movement of the moon, or 
whatever eclipsed them. 


He has been a temperament, and now 
he is a voice. Does a trumpet voice 
mean the voice of a trumpet, or a voice 
that resembles the sound of a trumpet ? 
And in either case, what trumpet ? 


People may make inarticulate vocal 
sounds, but they cannot themselves 
be either articulate or inarticulate. 
What kind of reaction, of what, 
from what action, and what kind 
of repression, of what, stifles people ? 
The whole phrase is unmeaning. 


This is nonsense. There were many 
despotisms against which he never 
thought of protesting, including such 
as the unqualified despotism of a 
captain over his ship, and Lord Byron’s 
despotism over his own household. 


“Long pilgrimage along” is very 
ugly, and the metaphor about the road 
has no appropriateness, and little, if 
any, meaning. 


In the cause of Greek liberty to turn 
out the Turks, and manage Greek 
affairs, and against the cause of Turkish 
liberty to control the affairs of Greece. 


“‘ Latter’ here should be “ later.” 
No former years have been mentioned. 
“On to” is always ugly, and almost 
always pleonastic. In this instance 
“on ” is the redundant word. 
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and demand the revision of a pre- 
judicial judgment. 


3rd Paragraph. 


So much for the moral issue. 


In all other respects it can hardly be 


questioned that 


his fulfilled renown as a great poet 


and his influence, extending far beyond 
the limits of his native land, as a social 
and in the highest sense a democratic 
force 


entitle him to a niche in the Abbey. 


4th Paragraph. 


Reading the words implora pace on a 
grave in the cemetery at Ferrara, Byron 
expressed the hope that those two words 
and nothing beside might one day be 
inscribed over him. 


The silent prayer 


It does not matter much who were 
the judges, or who are to revise the 
judgment. But what in the world is a 
prejudicial judgment ? Does it mean a 
judgment delivered before judgment, 
or, more loosely, a judgment which is 
prejudicial, in the sense of injurious, to 
somebody ? I do not suppose the writer 
could tell me. 


I suppose the question whether it is 
right or wrong to place in the Abbey a 
tablet commemorating Byron, is the 
‘“‘ moral issue.” It is a pompous name 
for it. 


What other respects ? I can think of 
no others, except the suitability of the 
proposed monument, and the questions 
how much it will cost and who will pay 
for it. 


How is renown fulfilled, and when 
was Byron’s fulfilled ? 


What is the highest sense, and what 
are the lower senses, of the words 
democratic force? Are they not, in 
this connection, and is not the word 
social equally, mere turgid nonsense ? 


The thing to which the writer claims 
that Byron is entitled is a monument, 
or inscribed tablet, in the Abbey. Such 
a memorial may or may not be in a 
niche, but it is not a niche. 


Even if “nothing more” is less 
affected and more accurate than 
“nothing beside” this is much the 
least deplorable sentence in the letter. 


Why silent prayer? Every prayer 
must be made either in thought or in 
speech, and no prayer can be com- 
municated to other people except by 
the use of words. 
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which they imply, perhaps even better 
in their Latin form, implorat pacem, 


could nowhere be more appropriately 
offered than in Poets’ Corner, 


now that a “late remorse of love” 
has prompted many of his countrymen 
to claim for him a national record in the 
eompany of our illustrious dead. 


The words imply nothing. They are 
an assertion that the deceased person 
implores, or prays. I am not sure that 
the comma after “imply” is not 
misplaced. 

It does not much matter where 
people offer prayers of this nature. 
This is a clumsy way of stating the 
obvious fact that the proposed 
memorial would be more suitably 
placed in or close to Poets’ Corner. 

The tag is somewhat less con- 
temptible than most of the communi- 
cation whichit concludes, but it is really 
the national records of the illustrious 


dead with which the new national 
record would be “in company ” not 
the illustrious dead themselves. : 
With some reluctance, and after considerable hesitation, I decide to 
reproduce here the names of the eminent persons who signed the letter 
dissected above. They were 
BALFOUR. 
H. H. Asquiru. 
D. Lioyp GEorcE. 
CRAWFORD AND BALCARRES. 
EDMUND GOSsE. 
FREDERIC KENYON. LAWRENCE BINYON. 
) FE. V. Lucas. RENNELL Ropp. | 
_ I do not venture to predict anything about men who have occupied the 
illustrious situation of Prime Minister, but I am confident that any one of 
the other eleven would incur heavy expense, and undergo considerable 
personal suffering sooner than allow this vulgar and blundering tosh to 
appear conspicuously in the Times signed by himself only, and purporting 
to be his own language. Together they all signed it. I can hardly believe 
that they all read it, and I do not believe any one of them read it with real 
attention. I do not for one moment suggest that every one who uses the 
English language ought always to use it correctly and elegantly—though 
I believe it does its work better on the occasions when it can be correct 
without any loss of appropriateness to the surrounding facts and to the 
tastes of those to whom it is addressed; but I maintain that when eminent 
men of letters are jointly making a public announcement about an exceed- 
ingly eminent man of letters, they ought to write good English. 
_ Without expressing any opinion on the matter in controversy I admit 
that I was interested and pleased to observe that the letter in which the 
proposal of the fourteen was rejected, having only one signature, was 
written in correct, dignified, and forcible English, such as a scholar and a 
gentleman ought to use in public. 


G. M. TREVELYAN. 
THomas Harpy. 
RUDYARD KIPLING. 
Henry NEWBOLT. 
J. W. Macxkal. 
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THE BOUNTY OF SWEDEN 


A MEDITATION 
By W. B. YEATS. 


I 


HIRTY years ago I visited Paris for the first time. ‘The Cabbalist 
Macgregor Mathers said ‘‘ Write your impressions at once for 
you will never see Paris clearly again.”” I can remember that I had 
roused him to this by certain deductions from the way a woman 
at the other end of the Café moved her hands over the dominoes. I might 
have seen that woman in London or in Dublin but it would not have 
occurred to me to discover in her every kind of rapacity, the whole being 
of the legendary harpy. “Is not all style,” as Synge once said to me, “ born 
out of the shock of new material ? ” 
I am about to write as in a kind of diary impressions of Stockholm 
which must get whatever value they have from excitement, from the 
‘presence before the eyes of what is strange, mobile and disconnected. 


II 


Early in November a journalist called to show me a Reuter paragraph 
saying that the Nobel Prize would probably be conferred upon Herr Mann, 
the distinguished novelist, or upon myself. I did not know that the 
Swedish Academy had ever heard my name. I tried to escape an interview 
by talking of Rabindranath Tagore, of his gift to his School of the £7,000 
awarded to him, and almost succeeded in dismissing the paragraph from 
my memory. Herr Mann has many readers, I thought, is a famous novelist 
with his fixed place in the world, and so in every way fitted for such an 
honour ; whereas I am but a writer of plays which are acted by players 
with a literary mind, for a few evenings, and I have altered them so many 
times that I doubt the value of every passage. I am more confident of my 
lyrics, or of some few amongst them, but then I have got into the habit of 
recommending, or commending myself to general company for anything 
rather than my gift of lyric writing, which concerns such a meagre troop. 

Every now and then, when something has stirred my imagination, I 
begin talking to myself. I speak in my own person and dramatise 
myself, very much as I have seen mad old women do upon the 
Dublin quays, and sometimes detect myself speaking and moving as if 
I were still young, or walking perhaps like an old man with fumbling steps. 
Occasionally I write out what I have said in verse, and generally for no 
better reason than because I remember that I have written no verse for a 
long time. I do not think of my soliloquies as having different lite 
qualities. They stir my interest by their appropriateness to the se 
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imagine myself to be, or by their accurate description of some emotional 
circumstance, more than by any esthetic value. When I begin to write I 
have no object but to find for them some natural speech, ryhthm and syntax, 
and to set it out in some pattern, so seeming old that it may seem all men’s 
speech, and though the labour is very great, I seem to have used no faculty 
peculiar to myself, certainly no special gift. I print the poem and never 
hear about it again, until I find the book years after it may be with a page 
dog-eared by some young man, or marked by some young girl with a violet, 
and when I have seen that I am a little ashamed, as though somebody 
were to attribute to me a delicacy of feeling I should, but do not possess. 
What came so easily at first, and amidst so much drama, and was written 
so laboriously at the last, cannot be counted among my possessions. 

On the other hand if I give a successful lecture, or write a vigorous, 
critical essay, there is immediate effect ; I am confident that on some one 
point which seems to me of great importance, I know more than other 
men, and I covet honour. 


IIl 


Ten days pass and a telephone message late at night from a newspaper, 
and a few minutes later a telegram from the Swedish Minister in London, 
tell me that the prize has been conferred upon me. Then comes a letter 
from the Swedish Minister to tell me that I should be at Stockholm upon 
December roth, and a letter from the Academy to say that I may if I 
prefer, have medal, money and diploma sent to me in Ireland. 
I question booksellers in vain for some history of Sweden, or Swedish 
literature. Even Mr. Gosse’s Northern Studies, which I read twenty years 
ago, is out of print, and among my own books there is nothing but the life 
of Swedenborg, which contains photographs of Swedenborg’s garden and 
-garden-house, and of the Stockholm House of Nobles built in Dutch style, 
and beautiful with an ornament that never insists upon itself, and a dignity 
that has no pomp. It had housed in Swedenborg’s day that Upper Chamber 
of the Swedish Parliament where he had voted and spoken upon finance 
after the ennoblement of his family. 


IV 


My wife and I leave Harwich for Esbjerg, in Denmark, on the night of 
December 6th, and find our alarms were needless, for the sea is still and 
the air warm. The Danish steamboat is about the size of the Dublin- 
Holyhead mailboat, but the cabins are panelled in pale birchwood, and 
when we sit down to supper the table is covered by an astonishing variety 
of cold food, most of which we refuse because we do not recognise it, and 
some, such as eels in jelly, because we do. Our companions are commercial 
travellers and presently we are recognised, for somebody has a newspaper 
with my portrait, and a man who has travelled in Ireland for an exporter of 
Danish agricultural machinery talks to us at dinner. He was in Munster 
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for the first part of our civil war, and had, when the trains were stopped, ; 
found himself in great difficulties, and during parts of his journey, that his — 
motor might escape capture by the insurgents, had moved at breakneck — 
speed, but our Civil War was no part of his business and had not stirred his ; 
imagination. He had, however, discovered a defect in Irish agriculture — 
that was very much a part. Through lack of warm winter sheds and proper — 
winter food for cattle the Irish farmers had no winter butter, and so Ireland — 
must import butter from his country. Though, as he said, against Danish — 
interests, he had pointed this out to Irish farmers ‘“‘ But you have a~ 
Government,” they said ‘‘ which looks after these things.” ’ And this time — 
he became really excited—‘ “‘ Put that idea out of your heads ”’ I told them, — 
‘it was ourselves that looked after these things, our Government had — 
nothing to do with it.” ’ 

He asked me why the Irish had so little self-reliance and wanted the — 
Government to do everything, and I said—‘‘ Were the Danes always self- 
reliant ?”” and after a moment’s thought he answered—“ not till the 
Bishop established his schools, we owe everything to his High Schools.” — 
I knew something of Bishop Gruntvig and his Schools, for I often hear — 
A.E. or some other at Plunkett House tell how he educated Denmark by © 
making examinations almost nothing, and the personality of the teacher ~ 
almost everything, and rousing the imagination with Danish literature and — 
history. ‘‘What our peasants need,” he had said, “‘is not technical training — 
but mental.” 

As we drew near our journey’s end an elderly Swede comes to say 
“‘ soodbye,”’ and he kisses my wife’s hand, bending very low, and the . 
moment he is out of earshot the Danish commercial traveller says with a 
disgusted voice “‘No Dane would do that. The Swedes are always © 
imitating the French.’’ I saw that he did not like Swedes, and I asked | 
what he thought of Norwegians. “‘ Rough,” he said, “ and they want — 
everything, they want Greenland now.” : 


V 


At Esbjerg I find a young man, a distinguished Danish poet, sent by a | 
Copenhagen newspaper, and he and I and my wife dine together. At 
Copenhagen journalists meet us at the railway station and others at the © 
Hotel. When I am asked about Ireland I answer always that if the British 
Empire becomes a voluntary Federation of Free Nations, all will be well, 
but if it remains as in the past, a domination of one, the Irish Question is 
not yet settled. ‘That done with, I can talk of the work of my generation 
in Ireland, the creation of a literature to express National character and 
feeling, but with no deliberate political aim. A journalist who has lived in 
Finland says—“ Finland has had to struggle with Russian influence to — 
preserve its national culture.” I ask many questions, and one journalist 
says—‘‘Oh, Denmark is well-educated, and education can reach every- 
body, as education cannot in big nations like England and America.” And _ 
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he goes on to say that in Denmark “‘ You may dine at some professor’s 
house and find that you are sitting next your housemaid, who is among 
his favourite pupils, and next morning she will be your housemaid again, 
and too well-educated to presume or step out of her place.” Another, 
however, a very distinguished man, will have it that it is all wrong, ‘‘ for 
_ people who should hardly know what a book is now read books, and even 
write them. The High Schools have made the intellect of Denmark 
sentimental.”’ A little later he says ‘‘ We may have a Socialist Government 
one of these days,” and I begin to wonder what Denmark will make of 
that mechanical eighteenth century dream; we know what Russia has 
made of it. Another Dane speaks of the Danish Royal Family as “ bour- 
geois and sporting, like the English.” But he says, when I ask about the 
Royal Family of Sweden, ‘‘Oh, such educated and intelligent people.” 
It 1s he I think who first tells me of Prince Eugene, friend and patron of 
Swedish artists, and himself an accomplished painter, who had helped to 
decorate the Stockholm City Hall, ‘‘ beginning every day at 9 o’clock, and 
working all day like the rest, and for two years.” And how at the opening 
ceremony “‘ He had not stood among the Royal Family, but among the 
artists and workmen,” and that it was he who saw to it “‘ that every artist 
was given freedom to create as he would.’ Another spoke much of 
Strindberg, and though he called him “‘ The Shakespeare of Sweden,” 
seemed to approve the Swedish Academy’s refusal of recognition. ‘“‘ They 
could not endure his quarrels with his friends, or that astonishing book 
about his first wife.” 

A train-ferry brings us across some eighteen miles of sea, and so into 
Sweden, and while we are waiting for the train to start again I see through 
a carriage window many faces, but it is only when a Swedish interviewer 
says just as the train starts, for there are interviewers here also, “ did you 
not see all those people gazing at the Nobel Prize Winner,” that I connect 
those faces with myself. Away from the lights of the station it is too dark to 
see anything, but when the dawn breaks, we are passing through a forest. 


VI 


At the Stockholm station a man introduces himself, and reminds me 
that I met him in Paris thirty years ago, and asks me to read a pamphlet 
which he has written in English upon Strindberg, and especially a chapter 
called ‘‘ Strindberg and the Wolves.” The pamphlet comes to the Hotel 
a couple of days after, and turns out to be an attack upon the Swedish 
Academy, and an ardent defence of Strindberg. ‘That outrageous, powerful 
book about his first wife is excused on the grounds that it was not written 
for publication, and was published by an accident. He describes Strind- 
berg, dressed according to the taste of one or other of his wives “ with 
cuffs upon his pantaloons,” which means, I imagine, that like Mr. 
Prufrock, ‘‘ He wore the bottom of his trousers rolled.” I had met the 
writer of this pamphlet in the rooms of an American artist who was one of ° 
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Strindberg’s Paris circle, and it was probably there that I heard for the first 
time of stage scenery that might decorate a stage, and suggest a scene, while 
attempting nothing that an easel painting can do better. I am pleased to 
think that something of it may have come from Strindberg, whom I seem 
to remember as a big silent man ; for I have always felt a sympathy for 
that tortured, self-torturing man who offered himself to his soul as Buddha 
offered himself to the famishing tiger. He and his circle were preoccupied 
with the deepest problems of mankind. He himself, at the time I speak of, 
was seeking with the Furnace and the Athanor for the Philosopher’s Stone. 

At my Hotel I find a letter from another of that circle whom I remember 
as a fair girl, like a willow, beginning with the sentence :—“‘ God’s blessing 
be upon your wife and yourself through the many holy men and women 
of this land.” 


VII 


The Diplomas and Medals are to be given us by the King at five in the 
afternoon of December roth. The American Ambassador, who is to 
receive those for an American man of science who is not present, and 
half-a-dozen men of various nations, including myself, sit upon the plat- 
form. In the body of the Hall every seat is full, and all there are in evening 
dress, and in the front row of seats are the King, Princess Ingeborg, wife 
of the King’s brother, Prince Wilhelm, Princess Margarita, and I think 
another Royalty. The President of the Swedish Academy speaks in English 
and I see from the way he stands, from his self-possession, and from his 
rhythmical utterances, that he is an experienced orator. I study the face 
of the King, intelligent and friendly, like some country gentleman who can 
quote Horace and Tertullian, and the face of the Princess Margarita, full 
of subtle beauty, emotional and precise and impassive, with a still intensity 
suggesting that final consummate strength which rounds the spiral of the 
shell. One finds a similar beauty in wooden busts taken from Egyptian 
tombs of the eighteenth dynasty, and then not again until Gainsborough 
paints it—Is it very ancient and very modern alone, or did painter and 
sculptor cease to notice it until our own day ? 

The American Ambassador goes towards the King, descends from the 
platform by some five or six steps which end a yard from the King’s feet, 
and having received the Diploma and Medal, ascends those five or six 
steps walking backwards. He does not go completely backwards, but side- 
ways, and seems to show great practice. Then there is music, and a man of 
science repeats the movement, imitating the Ambassador exactly and easily, 
for he is young and agile, and then more music, and two men of science go 
down the steps side by side, for they have made discoveries that are related 
to one another, and the Prize is divided among them. As it would be 
impossible for two men to go up backward, side by side, without much prac- 
tice, one repeats the slanting movement, and the other turns his back on 
Royalty. Then the English Ambassador receives Diplomas and Medals 
for two Canadians, but as he comes from the body of the Hall he has no 
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steps to go up and down. Then more music, and my turn comes. When 
the King has given me my Medal and Diploma and said “ I thank you for 
coming yourself,” and I have bowed my thanks, I glance for a moment 
at the face of the Princess Margarita, and move backwards towards the 
stair. As I am about to step sideways like the others, I notice that the carpet 
is not nailed down, and this suddenly concentrates my attention upon the 
two parallel lines made by the two edges of the carpet, and as though I were 
hypnotized I feel that 1 must move between them and so straight up 
backward without any sidelong movement. It seems to me that I am a long 
time reaching the top, and as the cheering grows much louder when I get 
there, I must have the sympathy of the audience. 

All is over, and I am able to examine my Medal, its charming decorative, 
academic design, French in manner, the work of the nineties. It shows a 
young man listening to the Muse, who stands young and beautiful with a 
great lyre in her hand, and I think when I look at it “ I was good-looking 
once like that young man, but my unpractised verse was full of infirmity, 
my Muse old as it were, and now I am old and rheumatic, and nothing to 
look at, but my Muse is young. I am even persuaded that she is like those 
Angels, who in Swedenborg’s vision, move perpetually ‘towards the 
day-spring of their youth.’”’ 

At night there is a banquet, and when my turn comes, I speak of 
Swedenborg, Strindberg, and Ibsen. Then a very beautiful stately woman 
introduces herself with this sentence, speaking slowly as though English 
were unfamiliar :—‘‘ What is this new religion they are making up in 
Paris, that is all about the dead ?”’ I wonder who has told her that I know 
anything of psychical research, for it must be of that she speaks, and I tell 
her of my own studies. We are going to change the thought of the world, I 
say, to bring it back to all the old truths, but I dread the future. Think what 
the people have made of the political thought of the eighteenth century, and 
now we must offer them a new fanaticism. Then I stop ashamed, for I 
am talking habitual thoughts, and not adapting them to her ear, forgetting 
beauty in the pursuit of truth, and I wonder if age has made my mind 
rigid and heavy. I deliberately falter as though I could think of nothing 
more to say, but she may pass upon her smiling road. 


Vill 


Next day is the entrance of the new Crown Princess, and my wife and I 
watch it, now from the Hotel window, now from the quay side. Stockholm 
is almost as much channelled by the sea as Venice, and with an architecture 
as impressive as that of Paris, or of London, it has a finer situation than 
either. It seems to shelter itself under the walls of a great palace, begun at 
the end of the seventeenth century. We come very slowly to realise that 
this building may deserve its great architectural reputation. The windows, 
the details of the ornaments, are in the style that has spread everywhere, 
and I cannot escape from memories of houses at Queens Gate, and even it 
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may be from that of the Ulster Bank at Sligo, which I have hardly seen 
since my childhood. Is it not indeed a glory and shame of that architecture 
that we have been able to combine its elements in all sorts of ways, and for 
all sorts of purposes, as if they had come out of a child’s box of wooden 
bricks. Among all these irrelevant associations, however, one discovers at 
last a vast, dominating, unconfused outline,a masterful simplicity. The 
Palace is at the other side of the river, and away towards our left runs 
the river, bordered by tall buildings, and above the roofs of the houses 
towards our right rises the tower of the new City Hall, the glittering pole 
upon the top sustaining the three crowns of the Swedish arms. Copen- 
hagen is an anarchy of commercial streets with fine buildings here and there, 
but here all seems premeditated and arranged. 

Everywhere there are poles with flags, and at the moment when the 
Crown Prince and the Crown Princess leave the railway station for the 
Palace, the salvos of artillery begin. After every salvo there are echoes, 
and I feel a quickening of the pulse, an instinctive alarm. I remember 
firing in Dublin last winter, the sudden noise that drew like echoes from 
the streets. I have to remind myself that these cannons are fired out of 
gaiety and goodwill. There are great crowds, and I get the impression of a 
family surrounded by loyalty and affection. 


\ IX 


The next night there is a reception at the Palace, and the Nobel Prize 
winners are among the guests. We wait in a long gallery for our turn to 
enter the Throne Room, and upon the black coats of the civilians, as upon 
the grey and silver of the Guards, lie the chains of the three Swedish 
orders. Among the black-coated men are men of learning, men of letters, 


men of science, much of the intellect of Sweden. What model has made all 


this, one wonders, Goethe’s Weimar, or Sweden’s own eighteenth century 
court. There may be, must be, faults of commission or omission, but 


where else could a like assembly be gathered ? I, who have never seen a 


court, find myself before the evening is ended, moved as if by some 
religious ceremony, though to a different end, for here it is life herself that 
is praised. Presently we walk through lines of sentries in the costume of 
Charles XII, the last of Sweden’s great military Kings, and then we bow 
as we pass rapidly before the tall seated figures of the Royal Family. They 
seem to be like stage Royalties. Just such handsome men and women 
would have been chosen by a London manager staging, let us say, some 
dramatised version of The Prisoner of Zenda. One has a general im- 
pression of youthful distinction, even the tall slight figure of the old King 
seems young. ‘Then we pass through the Throne Room into a vast hall hung 
with Gobelin tapestries, which seems in the distance to represent scenes 
like those in a Watteau, a Lancret, a Pater. Their green colour by contrast 
turns the marble pillars above into a dusky silver. At the end of the hall 
musicians are sitting in a high marble gallery, and in the side galleries are 
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women in white dresses, many very young and handsome. Others upon 
the level of the floor sit grouped together making patches of white among 
the brilliant uniforms and the black coats. We are shepherded to our places 
and the musicians play much Swedish music which I cannot describe, for 
I know nothing of music. During the first long wait all kinds of pictures 
had passed before me in reverie, and now my imagination renews its 
excitement. I had thought how we Irish had served famous men and 
famous families, and had been, so long as our nation had intellect enough 
to shape anything of itself, good lovers of women, but had never served 
any abstract cause except the one, and that we personified by a woman, 
and I wondered if the service of a woman could be so different from that 
of a court. I had thought how before the emigration of our poor began, our 
gentlemen had gone all over Europe, offering their swords at every court, 
and that many had stood, just as I, but with an anxiety I could but imagine, 
for their future hung upon a frown ora smile. I had run through old family 
fables and histories to find if any man of my family had so stood, and had 
thought that there are men living meant by nature for that vicissitude, that 
had served a woman through all folly because they had found no court to 
serve. Then my memory had gone back twenty years to that summer 
when a friend read out to me at the end of each day’s work Castiglione’s 
commendations and descriptions of that Court of Urbino where youth 
for certain brief years imposed upon drowsy learning the discipline of its 
joy, and I remembered a cry of Bembo’s made years after : “‘ Would that 
I were a shepherd that I might look down daily upon Urbino.” I had 
repeated to myself what I could remember of Ben Jonson’s address to the 
Court of his time : ‘‘ Thou art a beautiful and brave spring and waterest 
all the noble plants of this Island. In thee the whole Kingdom dresseth 
itself, and is ambitious to use thee as her glass. Beware thou then render 
men’s figures truly and teach them no less to hate their deformities than 
to love their forms . . . thy servant but not slave, Ben Jonson.”’ And now 
I begin to imagine some equivalent gathering to that about me, called to- 
gether by the heads of some State where every democratic dream could be 
fulfilled, and where all men would have started level, and only merit, 
acknowledged by all the people, ruled. The majority of governing men and 
women, certainly all who had supreme authority, would have reached that 
age when an English novelist becomes eligible for the Order of Merit. 
Times of disturbance might indeed carry into power some man of compara- 
tive youth, a man of fifty years perhaps, but I think of normal times. Here 
and there one would notice their sons and daughters, perhaps even their 
more dutiful grandsons and granddaughters, even a timid protege perhaps, 
but in the eyes of these younger persons, though not in their conversation, 
an acute observer might discover disquiet and a restless longing for the 
moment when they could slip away to some night-club’s compensating 
anarchy. In the conversation of old and young there would be much 
sarcasm, great numbers of those tales which we all tell to one another’s 
disadvantage, the wit of exasperation and attack, for all would display 
3N 
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to other’s envy the trophies won in a struggle where all fight for party. or 
for self. 

Then suddenly my thought runs off to that old Gaelic poem made by the 
nuns of Iona. A Swedish or Danish ship had been cast on the rocks, and 
all Royalties on board had perished but one baby. The nuns all mothered 


q 


f 


the baby, and their cradle-song, famous for generations after, repeated _ 


over and over, praising in symbol every great man’s child, every tested 
long-enduring stock : ‘‘ Daughter of a Queen, grand-daughter of a Queen, 
great grand-daughter of a Queen, great great grand-daughter of a Queen.” 


Nature, always extravagant, scattering much to find a little, has found no > 


means but hereditary position for sustaining the courage of those who have 
not yet started upon the race against the honour and authority of those 
who lie wearied at the goal. Perhaps indeed she created the family with 
no other object and may even now mock in her secret way our new ideals— 
equality of man, equality of rights—meditating some wholly different end. 
Certainly her old arrangement, in all pursuits that gain from youth’s 
recurring sway, or from its training in earliest childhood, surpassed what 
beginsto be a world of old men. The politic Tudor Kings, and the masterful 
descendants of Gustavus Vasa were as able as the American Presidents, 
and better educated, and the artistic genius of old Japan continually 
renewed itself through Dynasties of Painters. The descendants of Kanoka 
made all that was greatest in the art of their country from the ninth to the 
eleventh century, and then it but passed to other Dynasties, in whom as 
Mr. Binyon says, “‘ The flower of genius was being continually renewed 
and revived in the course of many generations.’’ How serene their art, 
no exasperation, no academic tyranny, its tradition as naturally observed 
as the laws of a game or a dance. Nor has our individualistic age wholly 
triumphed in Japan even yet, for it is a few years since a famous player 
published in his programme his genealogy, running back through famous 


players in the Middle Ages ; and one day at the British Museum Print | 


Room I saw a Japanese at a great table judging Chinese and Japanese 
pictures. ‘“‘ He is one of the greatest living authorities,” I was told, ‘‘ The 
Mikado’s hereditary connoisseur. The fourteenth of his family to hold 
the post.” May it not have been possible that the use of the mask in acting, 
and the omission from painting of the cast shadow, by making observation 
and experience of life less important, and imagination and tradition more, 
made the arts transmittable and teachable ? But my thoughts have carried 
me far away. 


Xx 


Near me stands a man who is moved also by the spectacle of the Court 
but to a Jacobin frenzy. Swede, Englishman, American, German what 
does it matter seeing that his frenzy is international. I had spoken to him 
earlier in the day and found him a friendly, even perhaps cultivated man, 


and certainly not the kind of man who is deliberately rude ; but now he 


imagines that an attempt has been made to impose upon him. He speaks 
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his thoughts aloud, silenced occasionally by the music, but persistent in the 
intervals. While waiting to enter the Throne Room he had been anxious to 
demonstrate that he was there by accident, drifting irresponsibly, no way 
implicated, as it were, and so sang from time to time a little catch 

I am here because I am here,” had commented abundantly upon all he 
saw. “ The smaller the Nation, the grander the uniform,” “ Well—they 
never got those decorations in war,” and so on. He was certain that the 
breastplates of the sentries were made of tin, but added with a meditative 
voice, as though anxious to be fair, ‘‘ The breastplates of the English Horse 
Guards are also made of tin.” As we came through the Throne Room I had 
heard him say : “‘ One of the Royalty smiled, they consider us as ridic- 
ulous,” and I had commented, entangled in my dream, “‘ We are ridiculous, 
we are the learned at whom the little boys laugh in the streets.” 
And now when at a pause in the music, the Queen passes down the great 
Hall, pages holding her train, he says in the same loud voice as before, 
“Well, a man has not to suffer that indignity,’ and then upbraids all 
forms of ceremony and repeats an incident of his school life to demonstrate 
his distaste for Bishops. 

As I leave the Palace, a man wearing orders stops for a moment to say, 
““ I am the headmaster of a big school. I was the Prince’s tutor, and I am 
his friend.” 


XI 


For the next two or three days we visit Picture Galleries, the Gallery of 
the National Museum, that of Prince Eugene, that of Baron Tiel. At the 
National Gallery a number of pictures have been taken down and lean 
against the wall that they may be sent to London for an Exhibition of 
Swedish Art. Some one exaggerating the influence in London of the Nobel 
Prize winner asks me to write something to get people to go and see it, and 
I half promise, but feel that I have not the necessary knowledge. I know 
something of the French impressionism that gave their painters the first 
impulse, but almost nothing of German or Austrian, and I have seen 
that of Sweden for the first time. At a first glance Impressionism seems 
everywhere the same, with differences of power but not of sight or mind, 
and one has to live with it and make many comparisons I| think to write 
more than a few sentences. The great myth-makers and mask-makers, the 
men of aristocratic mind, Blake, Ingres in the Persius, Puvis de Cha- 
-vannes, Rossetti before 1870, Watts when least a moralist, Gustave Moreau 
at all times, Calvert in the woodcuts, the Charles Ricketts of the Danaides, 
and of the earlier illustrations of the Sphynx, have imitators, but create no 
universal language. Administrators of tradition, they seem to borrow 
everything but in reality borrow nothing, and not one of them can be 
mistaken for another. But Impressionism’s gift to the world was precisely 
that it gave, at a moment when all seemed sunk in convention, a method 
as adaptable as that box of architectural Renaissance bricks. It has taught 
us to see and feel, as everybody that wills can see and feel, all those things 
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that are as wholesome as rain and sunlight, to take into our hearts with an_ 


almost mystical emotion whatsoever happens without forethought or 
premeditation. It is not, I think, any accident that it is an art that has 
coincided everywhere with a new sympathy for crowds, for the poor and 
unfortunate. Certainly it arrived in these Scandinavian countries just at 
the moment when an intellectual awakening of the whole people was 
beginning, for whatever I enquire about, I always read, or I am told, that 
it began with the Eighties, and was the outcome of some movement of 
that time. : 

When I try to define what separates Swedish Impressionism from 
French, I notice that it has a stronger feeling for particular places. Monet 
will paint a group of trees by a pond in every possible light, changing his 
canvas every twenty minutes, and only returning to a canvas when the 
next day’s clock brings up the same light, but then it is precisely the light 
that interests him, and interests the buyers of those almost scientific 
studies. Nobody will buy because it is a pond under his windows, or that 
he passed in his boyhood on his way to school. I have noticed in some house 
where I lunched two pictures of the Stockholm river, painted in different 
lights by Eugene Janson, and in the National Museum yet another with a 
third effect of light, but much as the light pleased his imagination one 
feels that he cared very much for the fact before him, that he was never 
able to forget for long that he painted a well loved, familiar scene. I am 
constantly reminded of my brother, who continually paints from memory 
the people and houses of the village where he lived as a small child : but 
the people of Rosses will never care about his pictures, and these painters 
paint for all Stockholm. ‘They have found an emotion held in common, 
and are no longer like the rest of us, solitary spectators. I get the impres- 
sion that their work rouses a more general interest than that of other 
painters, is less confined to small groups of connoisseurs ;_ I notice in the 
booksellers’ shops that there seems to be some little paper covered pam- 
phlet, full of illustrations, for every notable painter of the School, dead or 
living, and the people I meet ask constantly what I think of this painter or 
that other, or somebody will say : “ This is the Golden Age of painting.” 
When I myself, as I leave the museum, try to recall what I have seen, 
I remember most clearly a picture of a white house on the sea-shore, with 
its tints separated by little lines that give it a general effect of mosaic, and 
certain portraits by Ernest Josephson, which prove that their painter was 
entirely occupied with the personality of the sitter, light, colour, design, all 
subordinate to that. ‘The English portrait painter is sometimes so preoccu- 
pied with the light that one feels he would have had equal pleasure in painting 
a bottle or an apple. Buta preference after so brief a visit may be capricious, 
having some accidental origin. 


XII 


On Thursday I give my official lecture to the Swedish Royal Academy. 
I have chosen “ The Irish Theatre ” for my subject that I may commend all 
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those workers, obscure or well-known, to whom I owe much of whatever 
fame in the world I may possess. If I had beena lyric poet only, if I had not 
become through this ‘Theatre the representative of a public movement, 
I doubt if the English committees would have placed my name upon that 
list from which the Swedish Academy selects its prize winner. They would 
not have acknowledged a thought so irrelevant, but those dog-eared pages, 
those pressed violets, upon which the fame of a lyric poet depends at the 
last, might without it have found no strong voice. I have seen so much 
beautiful lyric poetry unnoticed for years, and indeed at this moment a 
little book of exquisite verse lies upon my table by an author who died a 
few years ago, whom I knew slightly, and whose work I ignored, for chance 
had shown me only that part of it for which I could not care. 

On my way to the Lecture Hall I ask an academician what kind of 
audience I will have, and he replies ‘‘ An audience of women, a fit audience 
for a poet ” ; but there are men as well as women. I had thought it would 
be difficult to speak to an audience in a language they had learnt at school, 
but it is exceedingly easy. All I say seems to be understood, and I am 
conscious of that sympathy which makes a speaker forget all but his own 
thoughts, and soliloquise aloud. I am speaking without notes, and the 
images of old fellow-workers come upon me as if they were present, above 
all of the embittered life and death of one, and of another’s laborious, 
solitary age, and I say ‘‘ When your King gave me medal and diploma two 
should have stood, one at either side of me, an old woman sinking into the 
infirmity of age, and a young man’s ghost. I think when Lady Gregory’s 
name and John Synge’s name are spoken by future generations, 
my name if remembered will come up in the talk, and that if my name is 
spoken first their names will take their turn because of the years we worked 
together. I think that man and that woman would have been pleased too, 
had they gone beside me to the great reception at your Palace, for their 
work and mine delighted in history and tradition.”’ 1 remember as I speak 
how deep down we have gone, below all that is individual, modern, and 
restless, seeking foundations for an Ireland that can only come into 
existence in a Europe that is still but a dream. 


XIII 


On Friday we visit the great Town Hall which is the greatest work of 
Swedish art, and the most important modern building in Europe. The 
Royal Palace had taken go years to build, and been the organising centre 
of the Swedish art in its time, and this new magnificence, its narrow 
windows opening out upon a formal garden, its tall tower rising from the 
quayside, has taken ten years. It too has been an organising centre, but 
for an art more imaginative and amazing. Here there is no important 
French influence, for all that has not come out of the necessities of site and 
material, no matter in what school the artist studied, carries the mind back 
now to some old Swedish building, now to Byzantium. I think of but two 
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comparable buildings, the Transylvania Terminus in New York, and the 


— 


Catholic Cathedral at Westminster, but the Transylvania Terminus, — 


noble in austerity, is the work of a single mind elaborating a suggestion 
from a Roman Bath, a mind that, supported by the American deference to 
authority, has been permitted to refuse everything not relevant to a single 
dominating idea. The starting hours of the trains are upon specially 
designed boards, of a colour that makes them harmonize with the general 
design, and all other advertisements are forbidden. Even in the stations 
that the trains pass immediately after leaving, or before entering the 
Terminus, there are no posters. ‘The mood of severity must be prolonged 
or prepared for. The Catholic Cathedral is of equal, or greater magnificence 
in general design, and being planted in a country where public opinion 
rules, where the subscribers to every fund expect to have their way, is 
ruined by ignoble decoration, the most ignoble of all being the Chapel of 
St. Patrick, planned and paid for by my countrymen. The ‘Town Hall of 
Stockholm, upon the other hand, is decorated by many artists working in 
harmony with one another and with the design of the building as a whole, 
and yet all in seeming perfect freedom. In England and Ireland public 
opinion compels the employment of the worst artists, while here the author- 
“ity of a Prince and the wisdom of the Socialist Minister of Culture, and 
the approval of the most educated of all nations, has made possible the 
employment of the best. These myth-makers and mask-makers worked as 
if they belonged to one family, and the great walls of hand-made bricks, 
where the roughened surface of the bricks, their carefully varied size and 
tints, take away all sense of mechanical finish ; the mosaic covered walls 
of the “ Golden Room,” the paintings hung upon the walls of the com- 


mittee rooms, the fresco paintings upon the greater surfaces with their 


subjects from Swedish Mythology ; the wrought iron and the furniture, 
where all suggests history and yet is full of invention; the statuary in 
marble and in bronze, now mythological in subject, now representations 
of great Swedes modelled naked as if they had come down from some 


Roman Heaven ; all that suggestion of novelty and of an immeasurable — 


past ; all that multitude and unity, could hardly have been possible had — 


not love of Stockholm and belief in its future so filled men of different 


minds, classes and occupations, that they almost attained the supreme — 
miracle, the dream that has haunted all religions, and loved one another. — 


No work comparable in method and achievement has been accomplished — 


since the Italian cities felt the excitement of the Renaissance, for in the 
midst of our individualist anarchy, growing always as it seemed more vio- 


lent, has arisen once more subordination, design, a sense of human need. — 


XIV 


On Saturday I see at the Royal Theatre a performance of my Cathleen 


nt Houlthan. ‘The old father and mother are excellent, and the performance 
differs but little from an exceedingly good Abbey performance, except for 
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certain details of scene, and for differences of interpretation made necessary 

by the change of audience. Lines spoken by Cathleen ni Houlihan just 

before she leaves the cottage always move an Irish audience powerfully 

for historical reasons, and so the actress begins at much the same emotional 

level as those about her, and then works up to a climax upon these lines. 

But here they could have no special appeal, so she strikes a note of tragedy 

at once, and does not try for a strong climax. The management had sent 

to the West of Ireland for photographs of scenery, and the landscape seen 

through the open door has an appropriateness and grandeur our poverty- 

stricken Abbey has never attained. Upon the other hand the cottage and 

costumes of the peasant suggest a richer peasantry than ours. The manage- 

ment has, I think, been misled by that £100 dowry, for in Sweden where 

the standard of living is high, a farmer would probably have thought 

it more necessary to feed his family and himself, and to look after his 

daughter’s education than to save {100 for her dowry. This affects the 

acting, for the peasants are permitted to wear a light buckle-shoe indoors, 

whereas they would in reality have gone barefooted, or worn heavy 

working boots. Almost the first thing a new actor at the Abbey has to 

learn 1s to walk as if he wore those heavy boots, and this gives awkwardness 

and heaviness to his movements. I do not point this out as an error in the 

Swedish production, for a symbolic play like Cathleen should, in most. 
cases, copy whatever environment is most familiar to the audience. It was 

followed by She stoops to conquer, and by comparison our Abbey perform- 
ance of that play seems too slow. Goldsmith’s play is not in Sweden, I 
should think, the established classic that it is with us, and so a Swedish 
producer is less reverent. He discovers quickly that there are dull places 
and unrealities, that it is technically inferior to Moliere, and that we may 
not discover this also, prefers a rattling pace. 


XV 


On Sunday morning, while we were packing, a young American poet 
is announced, who has just arrived. ‘‘ I have been in the South of France”’, 
he says, “‘ and could not get a room warm enough to write in, and if I 
cannot get that room in Stockholm, I will go to Lapland.” I have no 
doubt that he will find it, for all the week our furs have been useless. 
Houses kept warm by steam heating have had the temperature of summer, 
and outside it has been so warm that though snow has fallen it has melted 
immediately. ““ You have not seen Stockholm,” everybody has said, 
«< until you have seen the streets, houses and trees all white with snow.” 
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ON TURNING FORTY 


By GILBERT NORWOOD 


AVE you ever considered, while walking along an English road, — 
the reason for those curves, those twists often sudden and — 


apparently capricious ? Why did not the road-maker cut a 
straight line? Because our highways are mostly not con- 
structed out of hand ; they have grown up, and might seem scarcely more 
artificial than the ground they traverse. The road-maker, whether Brunel, 
Telford, or some more obscure and local engineer, followed an existing 
lane ; it was far easier so to do, since already cottages abutted on the lane 


and meadows fitted into its contours. And that lane itself was made on the © 


line of an earlier path or track : the villagers who trudged along it towards 
the upland horizon or the distant ford were pursuing half heedlessly the 
narrow trail marked by the first man who lived in those parts. His route, 
too, bent, swung, or faltered, sometimes because of impediments that 
oppressed his spirit or quelled his courage ; sometimes because of petty 
obstacles which a single wayfarer avoids since to step aside is less arduous 
than to jump, though they are ignored by an army, a caravan, or even a 
band of racing children. At one point in his direct line there lay a group 
of anthills, the skeleton of a buffalo, or a patch of marshy ground. ‘To-day 
the broad metalled highway swings its streaming traffic round at this point 


because a thousand years ago here ran the foot-prints of a wolf, there it © 


circles oddly past the phantom cabin of a quarrelsome giant in skins, or the — 


site of a tiny copse where goblins shrieked and grim deities held their 
primeval court. The wolf has given place to quiet herds, the club-armed 
savage to a rustic pacing between the plough-stilts, and a tavern (itself now 
ancient) reposes upon the buried roots of the haunted coppice. But the 
ghosts of these forgotten dangers still direct the roadways of Britain. So 


with our individual habits and temper. That man whom trivial negligence © 
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— 


rouses to strange fury broke his heart at a tender age over a pet dog crippled — 
in his absence. ‘That woman who cannot think coherently was demoralised — 
by ceaseless wanton interruption of her reading or reverie just as her mind — 


began to realise itself. Casual kindness to a ragged urchin may fifty years 
later beget legislation of strangely individual cast. 

It is much if at the age of forty we have not begun merely to survive our- 
selves. At the best, our temperament is set, our habits strong, our opinions 


grown into a body of uninspired religion. Our soul is knotted and scarred, — 


its surface a network of minute twists and wrinkles, its nerves mechanically 
atwitch. T’hat experience, whereof we make our sorry boast, is often nothing 
but the alchemy of Time, which stiffens and dessicates the supple sinews, 


—s 


ict Som 


the radiant skin, of youth, bringing us nearer to the gnarled timber, the — 
grating rock and flints, and so ever by a wise ruthlessness drawing us closer _ 


to the impassive soil itself. All our habits are forgotten experience, just 
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as the virtues of our race are built from repudiated vices and as the modern: 
highway whereof we spoke follows the map of obliterated impediments, 
banished terrors, and obsolete superstitions. 

After our fortieth birthday, we mostly do things, not because we enjoy 
doing them, but because we feel uncomfortable if we refrain. This is no tardy 
awakening of conscience, but the irrevocable ratification of habit. Who 
really finds pleasure in tobacco ? The undergraduate who is so proud of his 
pipe that he is photographed with it in his hand, the stem pointing to his 
elbow, like a bridegroom with his silk hat ; certainly not the seasoned 
executant. Despite the advertisements which depict a baldheaded sage 
grinning preposterously over his briar-pipe and remarking : “ Yes, I 
insist on Mare’s Nest because it strengthens the tonsils,” it remains true 
that middle-aged and elderly persons smoke as mechanically as they 
breathe : it would hurt them not to breathe ; it would hurt them not to 
smoke. In love, it has been said, the dainties of to-day are the food of 
to-morrow. The maxim holds not only of love, but of all our life ; what 
was formerly novel and charming we assimilate until it grows as natural 
and undelightful as digestion. None the less, we are all proud of it, as 
indeed some are of their digestions ; we make a virtue out of obsolete 
adventures, so that for myriads of men middle age is the period when, 
dropping the long-sustained pretence that they intend to reform themselves 
next week, they finally exalt their habits into ethics. 

To the eye of youth life is a slope ending in a plateau which stretches 
indefinitely towards a horizon hardly considered an authentic part of the 
prospect. Later it takes on the form of two long gentle convergent slopes 
divided by a narrow ridge ; and the nearer one draws to it the narrower 
that ridge appears. All grown-up folk are, for children, much the same as 
regards maturity. It is no longer so when one approaches that strait 
watershed. Then it seems that a few months after one is “‘ too young to 
understand ” one has become “ too old to sympathise.’ It is a strange 
period, this of the few years beyond forty—full of virtues, yet hated or 
despised by almost everyone—in particular, by popular novelists. The 
correct age for a hero is quite clearly defined—twenty-eight to thirty-one. 
This datum results from the rules of the game, which are : (i) he must be 
young enough to be unmarried without any taint of fogeydom ; (ii) he 
must be old enough to have duly appeared at Eton and Christchurch, and 
further to have moved about the world smiting half-breeds upon the point 
of the jaw in Buenos Ayres and Hong-Kong. Thus equipped, he is what 
Mr. Aldous Huxley terms “‘ deliciously nubile,” and is free to keep his 
first tryst with the heroine beside the corpse of the murdered financier. 
Alas forthe middle-aged man! No one ever whispers to him behind her lazily 
waving fan “ Leave this place before eleven ;” no ridiculous scraps of 
dainty cambric adorn his carpet ; Dago Pete passes him by. He must con- 
tent himself with gazing up shrewdly at his deed-boxes, or flicking the 
restaurant table with his serviette as he pulls back the chair for better and 
younger men. When the crashing consummation arrives, he is merely 
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among those present ; like the Chancellor in Jolanthe, all the happiness he 
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: 
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finds is vicarious. The first pages of Riceyman Steps cheered me with a— 


hope of better things—how soon to fade ! 


And yet, for all the apparent cynicism, nay, the something like despair, ; 


of my exordium, this is to be a prose-lyric in praise of middle-age. Why ? 


, 


you ask, And why fix the entrance upon it so nicely at the fortieth birthday? — 
Let me answer patiently even such questions as these. First, then, knowing — 
what has happened to me, and yet observing in myself (with reverent joy) — 


certain substantial though squalid virtues, it seems to me sensible, indeed 
an act of gratitude towards Providence, that I should recite, in the name of 
all my harassed bag-carrying brethren, the excellent merits of this central 
eriod. ; 
: That further question, when precisely does this period open, provides 
an amusing study. Children, of course, look on people as old when they are 
thirty. The other extreme is suggested by a character in Alfred Capus’s 
comedy La Petite Fonctionnaire, who admonishes his friend thus: “ I 
claim that to-day a man of forty-five is a young man, or at any rate a man 
still young.” This miserable fiction, that when past two-score one is still 
more or less youthful, you will find advanced only by those who follow, or 
would like to follow, discreditable courses. Would anyone employ a 
barrister under sixty ? To a doctor his very stethoscope forms no greater 
asset than his bald cranium. Ecclesiastics are always venerable, just as 
journalists are well-known, theorists unpractical, and comedians inimitable. 
Or, to be exact, nearly always venerable, for we cannot forget the curate— _ 
an exception, however, that proves the rule ; for a young clergyman is an 
outrage. That is why popular sentiment ridicules him. In vain do inept 
fact-fanciers point out that curates are not known in real life for asinine 
consumers of ‘‘ a bath-bun and an acidulated drop,” that they command a 
hundred virtues, prefer rugby to croquet, and teach Boy Brigadiers to box. © 
The great heart of the people is sound, despite superficial mis-statements. 
But we wander from that second query, why point so exactly at the for- 
tieth year ? You shall learn the truth, for it is the mark, disconcerting or 
delightful, of such disquisitions as the present that they cannot be executed 
without intimate (perhaps indecent) revelations. It was, then, in his 
fortieth year that a man well-known to me, chancing to take a seat upon the - 
top of a tram-car, heard himself emit, in the very moment of session, one of 
those cosy little grunts normally associated with old gentlemen in park- | 
shelters. Clutching his two coppers in a clammy palm he fought down his" 
first emotions and reflected. “‘ This, my friend,” (no longer, alas, my 
boy ’’) “ means middle age. You are just forty, and so moral is your heart, 
so mathematical your temperament, so logarithmetical your very nerves” 
and lungs, that you obey the calendar, the tide-book of the Universe, with 
instinctive servility, and grunt (or wheeze) without admonition from white 
waistcoat or side-whiskers. Bend your ear for the swish of the approach- 
ing Scythe.” ‘The first line of the Inferno records that Dante’s stupendous 
adventure began “ in the middle of the journey of our life ’—mnel mezzo 


. 
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del cammin di nostra vita—and we know that he was then in fact aged 
thirty-five. He was doing a sum in simple division based on material 
supplied by the Psalmist. That figure is the earliest, and forty-five the latest, 
which can conceivably be set as marking the entry upon middle-age. I 
have shown some reason for placing it in the precise centre of that decade. 
No one will quarrel with me: there is something rotund, ample, even 
self-satisfied, about the number forty, which charms all hearts. Contrast 
the nervousness of “‘ I’m nearly eighteen ” the furtive hangdog pathos of 
“IT shall never see fifty-three again,” with the eupeptic bonhomie of 
“ I’m forty.” It is of no avail to hum meaningly in my ear at this point the 
old song : | 

I’m ninety-five, I’m ninety-five, 

And to keep single I’ll contrive. 


Even were it true, it would be insane bravado, a mere whistling in the dark 
to keep up the spirits. But it is not true: there are no bachelors of that 
age. This reminds me of what I should have said earlier. Of women in 
this connection I say nothing. There is an alliterative phrase, but it is 
out of date. 

Let the fact be baldly stated : middle-age is a better time than youth. 
The reader murmurs “ sour grapes ”’ only because he believes what he 
finds in popular poetry and novels. Among all forms of disingenuousness 
is there any more blatantly obvious, yet more often unchallenged, than that 
which compares the bad instance of A with the good instance of B? ‘‘ Go 
in for business—you’ll starve as a teacher. Look at poor old Smith in the 
elementary school, who etc., etc.; and look at Sir Thomas Lipton!” 
But suppose we considered poor old Jones at the corner shop, and com- 
pared him with Jowett ? In the same way people look at youth from the 
angle of Marcus Stone, middle age from that of Hogarth’s Gin Lane. Of 
all life’s periods, youth is the most absurdly overrated. Its alleged joys 
are those attributed to it by disgruntled elders, who ponder with liverish 
gaze the absence of sciatica and income tax. But do the young enjoy it ? 
Do you see gleeful lads and lasses crying as they dance upon the sward : 
‘‘ Seventeen ! We are only seventeen! Our joints are limber ; father 
pays the rent ; we are intoxicated with the joy of living!” Not a bit of it. 
One and all, they wish they were older, for reasons just as fantastic as the 
correlative longings which torment their seniors. The main characteristic 
of youth is not glee but tutelage. Someone is for ever ordering the young 
about, and their natural passion is to be rid of this pervasive thraldom. 
Did anyone ever enjoy his childhood ? Most people now think they did— 
a quite different matter. The finest thing in the world is to be your own 
master, and no “ revolts” under the sun will confer that freedom until 
you have gained a character so settled that you can be sure of knowing 
your own mind. In early life nothing is so frequent, or so humiliating, as to 
observe that on Wednesday you rather like the person whom on Monday 
you determined to hate for ever. 
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Free at length from snubs—for even at thirty it is possible for you tobe © 


termed by some dotard a boy—you are able to see “ life steadily and see it — 
whole.” (I regret the banality of this, but some quotations are so obvious — 


that it appears ostentatious to omit them). It was said of old: “* ‘Your 
young men shall see visions, and your old men shall dream dreams.” 
What, then, is left for middle-age? Surely, to face facts. St jeunesse 


savait, et si vieillesse pouvait ! Middle age has both qualities. This forms — 


the true summit of life, the glorious noon, if only we refuse to accept the 
envious sneers of the immature and the senile. Lads look on you as obso- 
lete, old men as inexperienced. But every walk in life receives from its 
detractors some question-begging label. If you are religious, they call you 
a prig ; if disillusioned, a worldling ; if learned, a pedant ; if unlearned, a 
journalist ; if a Conservative, a reactionary ; if a Socialist, a Bolshevik. 


Take no thought for these labels ; remember only the privileges, virtues, — 


temptations, and responsibilities of your period. It is immensely difficult 
to be middle-aged with grace and accuracy. But you have solid, if quiet, 
compensations. 

First, you realise yourself : you know what you are. At length you can 
be yourself, for only now have you attained an authentic personality. After 
the ferment of youth, when one almost slew oneself with the struggle to be 
original, one finds on the fortieth birthday that one can be original without 
effort. In early years you are like Mr. Wells’s invisible man. In order to 
make himself seen at need he was compelled to attach a paste-board nose to 
his phantom lineaments ; so the young man ties affectations on himself, in 


order to create the illusion that he has a spiritual existence. At forty you — 


wear your own nose. You realise your personality, and find it very like 


other people’s. This discovery would have caused an unpleasant shock at — 
twenty-five ; to-day you accept the fact with resignation, if not com- — 


placency, for it has dawned upon you that the best way of appreciating 
Life is to be commonplace. You do not mind being one of the crowd. 
Ambition does not survive that illuminating birthday. Alexander, it is 
true, sighed for more worlds to conquer ; but he died at thirty-three. 


Napoleon, it is true, carried his passion into mature years ; but that is why | 


his English contemporaries called him a monster. We others sink into the 
landscape. 

Secondly, we know what we like. This noble phrase is almost monopo- 
lised by intellectual dramatic critics as the alleged slogan of those playgoers 
whom (one gathers) they would love to burn alive. But I am giving it a 
straightforward, non-contemptuous, sense. We know what we like, even if 
our likes are mostly disguised antipathies, as we saw. Our early years are 
wasted in thinking we like what we are told to like. The Boys’ Own Paper 
has forced myriads of lads to eat buns in bed when they would far rather 
have been asleep ; morbidly breezy fathers have hustled them into cold 
tubs and collecting British Moths. Tradition leads them a few years later 
into unupholstered racing-eights or through quagmires in pursuit of a ball 
which they are not allowed to retain. Manufacturers hypnotize them into 
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atrociously difficult and inanely complicated games of billiards or tennis, 
perch them upon detonating motor-cycles, thrust between their jaws 
sinfully expensive and labyrinthine patent pipes. You are even invited to 
furnish your home with pipe-bowl polish (in air-tight tins, probably—the 
ingenious manufacturer is always a week ahead of the most reckless pur- 
chaser). It is quite true that these disturbers of the king’s lieges purvey 
poison for every age : you may find elderly folk just as mechanically rabid 
about ‘‘ movements” as undergraduates about beer : they have been told 
that is what they like, or (more insidiously) what everyone else likes. But 
middle-aged people, if only they refuse to be bullied by youth and age, 
know what really appeals to them. Though these things differ with each of 
us, the lists have common characteristics : they are short, and they are 
simple. All you have to do is to be honest. Confess: you like cold 
pheasant, and taking off your collar an hour before bedtime ; the rest 
is vanity. Or perhaps it 1s playing with children, or shopping, or being 
told you look overworked, or flirtation, or cutting open a new book, or 
breakfasting in bed, or receiving fat unexpected parcels—always delights 
simple, elementary, and few. Of course you do other things, but all your 
banking, philanthropy, carpentering, is a mere background to the delicious 
moment, that heure verte of the day, when you enter your own little paradise 
which appears to others so trumpery or dismal. Don’t reply that you are 
an exception, that you love your work. What you truly enjoy is some trivial 
aspect of it—the chair in which you do your banking, the colour of your 
cheques, the crinkliness of the bits of sawdust. Men imagine they wish to 
enter Parliament because they can do work of national importance, as the 
scornful phrase ran during the war. In reality they desire the succulent 
perquisites, the constable’s salute and kicking-off at charity football 
matches. No one enjoys being a parent : the charm lies in those deliciously 
neat little lines in the baby’s knuckles. 

Thirdly, you find yourself coming into line with the human race. All 
those coarse vulgar popular prejudices which you spurned so celestially 
in the debating club, all those facile silly generalisations of the other man 
in the railway-carriage (what a fool he always is !}—turn out to be true. 
Women you find incapable of logic. Progress is an illusion : the world 
moves, not along a straight line, but in uncomely loops. Politics area dirty 

e. The working-classes should be made to toe the line. Your own 
nation is after all the finest on earth. The higher education of women is a 
mistake, perhaps an impossibility. Young people are crude, bumptious, 
unsympathetic. There is nothing, when all’s said and done, to beat a slice 
of roast beef. All these convictions you find springing up in the quiet 
recesses of your heart like fresh spring flowers. To others your brain and 
spirit seem hopelessly adipose. In truth, having ceased to bother about the 
se topics you are free to enjoy real life, which is a series of details, not 
(as theorists suppose) a tight bunch of big generalities. With Dendy Sadler 

n your walls, you can relish your whist (sic) without misgiving. (‘This 
paragraph explains that miracle, the Church of England). | 
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But it is high time to rehearse the formidable temptations and dangers of 
middle age. Its most obvious vice is the pretence that you are still young. 
There are innumerable middle-aged men who would rather be accused of 
manslaughter than of sciatica, who poison their nights with fox-trots and 
their days with cricket. ‘‘ A man is as young as he feels ’’ is their bois- 
terous chant. But the surest sign that you are not young is to discuss the 
question at all. And if they felt young they would not try to feel so. To 
enjoy middle age properly you must realise that you can at last cease 
bothering about traditional duties. So long as you remember to eat 
less and walk even part of the way to your work, you may bid a happy 
farewell to that bugbear of “‘ keeping fit ” which devours so much time 
and energy in our earlier years. ‘“‘ At forty a man is either a fool ora 
physician.” In other words, you have learnt that if you let Nature alone 
she will look after your health in anything save broken bones. Cease 
pretending to be young: you will deceive no one, and you will annoy 
your wife. Above all, avoid that ludicrous device of calling men of 
twenty-five ‘“‘ lads.” It was begun during the war by men of military age 
who wished to stay at home, and was intended by them to suggest that 
they themselves were dotards. It is too soon to use the phrase with an 
opposite purpose. 

Next, there is the temptation to pretend that you are important because 
you have gained experience, forsooth. Of course lazy old men and pleasure- 
chasing youngsters will flatter you in this idea simply to get you to under- 
take all the work. But beware of claiming experience unless you have had 
it. Usually you have not—otherwise we should less frequently hear from 
mature lips the words : ‘‘ I never heard of such a thing!’ Having spent 
half a lifetime on this planet does not guarantee wisdom: your spirit 
may quite easily have contracted instead of expanding. Was Methuselah 
ever as much a man of the world as Henry the Fifth ? When you note more 
and more frequently that dawning expression of respect upon the faces of 
your more youthful auditors, ask yourself whether it really is respect or 
surprise that you have any sense at all. Nothing thrives on thinner diet 
than self-complacency. What you think weightiness is perchance only 
your special form of bumptiousness. This brings me to the third and 
gravest temptation attached to middle age. 

Thirdly, then, note that each phase of life as it opens finds its peculiar 
type of conceit waiting and ready. The girl of seventeen quotes verbatim 
trivial remarks addressed to her, because they begin with ‘‘ Miss Jones ” 
instead of “ Edith.’ The university freshman is a byeword, but the same 
spirit pervades all educational ranks. Punch some years ago portrayed.a 
man talking to a dissipated-looking hobbledehoy : ‘‘ I suppose you'll 
be leaving school soon ?”’ “‘ Garn!”’ was the reply. ‘‘ Been out 0’ work 
six munce.” The elderly man overthrows all arguments and half the creeds 
with his watchword, “‘ At my time of life.” What newly-engaged people are 
like, how the man with a new car, a new baby, makes himself a social pest, 
the conversation of persons just back from their first visit to the Continent, 
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are things well-known to all inhabitants of this vale of tears. The 
newly-elected professor, the boy after his first term at boarding-school— 
why continue the list which includes us all ? Now, we of forty are threat- 
ened by the most deadly brand of bumptiousness—bullying. Mr. Shaw 
has!put what I mean with consummate dexterity : “‘ Every man over forty 
is a scoundrel.” Let us not waste time in compiling lists, headed by 
Socrates and St. Paul, designed to show that Mr. Shaw is—well, that he is 
over forty. Like all great talkers, he has put the truth by means of what is 
formally false, for brevity’s sake. Nearly everyone past the meridian of life 
(yes, here is the phrase : you shall wait no longer) is engaged in dodging 
real work. Many of us, thank Heaven, have employers who make us work, 
so that our dodging is sporadic, cramped, lacking in mellowness and con- 
tinuity. But the rest ! How much we do is largely in our own hands, and 
we have perfected the technique of our business. Leaving to the comic- 
press office-boy his moribund grandmother, we pursue devices which 
would deceive most experts, if the experts were not also over forty, and in 
the game with us. Our consciences are too powerful for us to lie on the sofa 
all day reading detective-stories, too weak to force real work upon us. So 
we have invented two magnificent remedies. If we go to the office every day 
we do “ organisation ” ; if we keep away from the office, we perform 
“* public service.”” Either we are the brains of the business with our hands 
on the levers, or we are the directing force of public life, with our fingers 
on the national pulse. ret ree 

The trouble about both these activities lies here, that they are not pure, 
but applied, hypocrisy. ‘‘ Organisation”’ and “ public service ”’ alike 
consist in making other people work, not at what is useful, nor at what they 
like, nor even at what we like, but at something which shall most effectively 
produce the illusion that we are working ourselves. Consider the array of 
cab-drivers, ‘caretakers, typists, secretaries, telegraph-boys, railway 
officials. who rise early and use brain and muscle that we may go to some 
meeting and say: “ Gentlemen, I can no longer refrain from insisting 
that something be done with regard to this matter. I propose that it be 
drastically considered and reported on to the next meeting by a small 
committee, and I beg to suggest the names of - ” four or five other 
wretches who have not been so quick as you or have not even troubled to 
attend. If you do this three times a week, and if the money involved is 
several thousand pounds, you are regarded by all and sundry as a strong 
man. The majority of town-councillors join these curious assemblies in 
order to foster their own self-esteem : they love to hear themselves called 
Mr. Councilor This and Mr. Alderman That. But let us not dwell on 
derision of councillors : in every walk of life such people are found. Why 
is our unhappy land one festering mass of unneeded and insolvent 
societies? Because someone wishes to be a secretary and dragoon the 
repentant members into “ turning up without fail,” and someone else to be 
a treasurer and feed his paltry thirst for power by wrenching overdue 
contributions from their toil-seamed fingers. 
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So does it come about that all the democrats are under forty. The 
reasons are two. The decent reason is, by that age the upright man has 
learnt that, whatever one’s political theories may be, nothing in the world 
can prevent affairs from falling under the control of those who take the 
trouble to follow and grasp details. The discreditable reason is that the 
less upright man’s passion, at the age of forty, is to bully—to order people 
about, to make himself felt, to put his foot down, to see that men with 
smaller salaries toe the line, pull themselves together, go through 
the whole drill-book of these moral gymnastics. The most curious 
part of the whole affair is that, despite their verbal sneers, the young 
surrender to the childish vanity of the old and (too often, alas !) of the 
middle-aged. Those “‘ revolts” which expend themselves frivolously 
upon latch-keys, styles of dress, and slang should be turned into fruitful 
social and administrative strikes. Consider the normal age of Anglican 
churchwardens and Nonconformist deacons. Some years ago I myself 
was a member of a Body numbering almost sixty ; I was the only member 
under forty years of age, and there was but one other under fifty. Yet this 
Body governed a college containing well-nigh a thousand students. If we 
possessed, and acted upon, a conception of what affairs are like, what human 
beings are like, every such assembly would have a statute that at least one- 
third of its members must be under forty : were I younger I should no 
doubt advocate far more drastic reform. But the truth is, nearly all our 
public bodies exist, not to perform real work (that is done by the invisible 
subordinates), but to flatter the weaknesses of persons who, if they hap- 
pened to be poor and shabby, would be the byeword of the casual ward. 

Middle age, like most other things which happen to us, is what we make 
it. That growing sense of the small value in nearly everything that touches 
us, brings to some a slow asphyxiation : the horizon narrows, and shapes of 
dreariness begin to hem their path. On others it has quite the opposite 
effect : for them is reserved the chief blessing of maturity—to realise 
how few things matter yet how greatly they matter. Most houses would 
become more habitable if the occupants flung half the contents out of the 
window ; and the sagacious man’s pathway from forty to fifty is strewn 
with the alleged treasures of which he has emptied his pockets. Trace his 
progress by the societies of which he has ceased to be a member, the books 
which he no longer means to read some day, the trousers-press, the 
tennis-racquets, the prospectuses ; above all, the letters. So he goes on his 
ever less encumbered way, caring for naught but his family, his religion, 
three friends and the only sound way to mend a fire. His single weakness 
is that he remembers his age, ponders the characteristics of his growing 
years, and may even be so morbid as to write an essay on the subject. 
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THE CALL OF THE PAST 


By G. S$. STREET 


AIR warning is given to the reader that the entertainment 
provided for him in these few pages consists of nothing more 
than some account or analysis of the thoughts and feelings 
experienced by an elderly gentleman in the year 1922, preceded 
by a brief history of his life up to that period. If anything be added in 
the way of speculation, as of complexes or repressions or whatsoever, that 
amusement will be furnished by the ingenious reader himself, not by me. 
At the opening of the year 1922, then, Mr. William Traill Burton was 
65 years old. He was justified in regarding his life as a success, as I infer 
from his bearing and manner that he did. Not that he had attained to high 
office or rank or greater wealth than the considerable amount he had 
inherited ; not that he had written wonderful books or explored strange 
lands or divulged secrets of science. For such achievements work is 
required, and he had done no work all his life, not a stroke. But the soul 
of man has more spiritual, less tangible ambitions than these, and the soul 
of William Traill Burton had set itself, from his first school days if not 
before, to one simple end : he was to be, in speech and manners and habits 
and position and everything else, a gentleman, a very model of a gentle- 
man, not a mere fashionable or smart or be-paragraphed gentleman, but 
the real thing, a perfect gentleman as he understood it, and that implied 
being something of an aristocrat too. And as such, in this year 1922, and 
for long previously, he was undeniably regarded by a fairly large circle of 
acquaintances who did not worry about definitions but knew the thing when 
they saw it. Tall and slender he was, with white hair hardly thinned by 
time ; clean shaven, with small and regular features which had (a little 
oddly, you may think it when you know all about him) a slightly appealing 
and sensitive air ; modest of eye, low and well-bred of voice. He wore 
always the right clothes for the occasion and they fitted him perfectly. 
He was courteous to everybody and never showed his consciousness that 
a person speaking to him was vulgar or provincial or otherwise his inferior 
save possibly (to an intimate third person) by the slightest smile or twinkle. 
You never heard him say that such an one was not a gentleman without a 
deprecatory gesture or raised eyebrow which seemed to indicate his regret. 
That his habits should be comfortable, and temperately hedonistic, that 
he should live, elegantly and unostentatiously, in a flat in Mount Street 
and belong to an exclusive club, or at least to one which was exclusive in 
the good days when he joined it, may be thought trifles, but I think were 
the appropriate adjuncts of his more spiritual ambition and therefore a 
reason for complacence. He was connected by marriage with an Irish peer. 
Yes! In the beginning of 1922 Mr. William Traill Burton might well 
regard his life as a success. For many years he had ceased to be troubled 
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by a memory and association of his early days which had somewhat 
shadowed a later period. And this brings us to his origin. 

He was not born in his atmosphere of 1922 ; had he been so, indeed, the 
accomplishment of his ambition would hardly, perhaps, have been re- 
garded as the achievement of a successful life. His father was a rich 
solicitor who had increased his wealth by fortunate investments, and 
William was born in a large and comfortable house on Putney Heath. 
William was his father’s name, Traill the maiden surname of his mother 
(of a well-to-do commercial family) and did not become prominent in his 
own style until he went to Oxford. Exactly why it became customary to 
speak of Traill Burton instead of the W. T. Burton of his school days I 
do not know, but I imagine a sense of fitness in his associates. Bill he was 
never called in his life and Willy ceased with the demise of his parents. 
The boy was happy and much indulged at home, but it was made clear to 
him at the fashionable preparatory school to which he was sent and still 
clearer at his public school that it was a pity that home should be on 
Putney Heath. He regretted that he could not say he was going home to 
Devonshire or Northumberland, or to Eaton Square. Somehow it con- 
flicted with the inmost aspirations of his soul. These were not clear-cut all 
at once, no doubt. A little crudity was natural at first. Thus at Oxford 
he was inclined to attach more importance to mere money as an element in 
the gentlemanlike life than he did in after years. In the coarse slang of the 
period it was said of him as I have been told by a contemporary and friend, 
that he “ stank of oof,” in other words that he had a much larger allowance 
than most undergraduates, and that his election to certain clubs and 
admission to certain sets was due to this fact because neither his athletic 
nor social gifts were great, but I trust that in this the Oxford of the period is 
maligned. Anyhow he was of those clubs and sets, if of no other Univer- 
sity distinction, and I think he must have felt that he was on the right 
road. In his third year both his parents died. He did not go into his 
father’s business, but sold his interest in it as well as the house on Putney 
Heath, which was indeed unsuited to a young bachelor, and started life 
with a pass degree and upwards of £5,000 a year. 

He spoke occasionally of intending to read for the Bar, but that came 
to nothing. In old-fashioned novels it is a matter of sympathetic con- 
gratulation when the hero is left a fortune at the end of the book and at 
twenty-three or so is going to do nothing for the rest of his life, and some- 
thing of that habit remained in 1880. Nobody rebuked William Traill 
Burton for not having a profession and he remained without one. In 1885 
he married Lady Winifred, sister of an Irish peer and a lady fifteen years 
his senior. ‘The same friend who spoke of his money at Oxford said to me 
that of course he had to marry someone with a title, but it is surely unnec- 
essary to attibute that now obsolete motive to him—not quite so obsolete, 
however, in 1885. I knew her before her death ten years later and gathered 
that she was one of the misunderstood women who were numerous in those 
days. They had no children. This marriage must have rapidly altered his 
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views of the importance of money if indeed he had really held them, for I 
have never met any people so bitterly contemptuous of money and its 
possessors as Lady Winifred and her family. They had none themselves. 
To have any money to spare they regarded as a vulgar enormity, though to 
be sure they spent what they came by on what hardly seemed to be 
necessaries, and Lady Winifred, though now the wife of a passably well-to- 
do man and extremely extravagant, was still of this way of thinking. This 
attitude may have embarrassed my friend (as he had now become), but it 
may have helped to spiritualise his view of the perfect gentleman. He con- 
centrated, as it were, more thoroughly on manners, deportment and family 
antecedents. From now onwards I am drawing on my own observation 
and power of inference, whereas for his early history I am indebted 
to others—in one important matter, as will be seen later, to his 
own statement—and to my own constructive imagination. I did not 
know, at this period in the nineties, of his parentage and early habitation. 

Listening at his table, then, I suspected no embarrassment on his part 
when his wife and her family spoke scornfully of tastes and points of view 
which they called suburban. It was a fashionable term of contempt in those 
days, used socially and also by critics in literary papers, For my part I 
never understood why people who lived in the suburbs should be inferior 
to people who lived in the middle of London, and I protested also for 
personal reasons, having in certain suburbs the happy memories of my 
early life. I was not heeded, however, and people continued to laugh at the 
mere mention of Brixton or Tooting. (What a time of trifles it was, to be 
sure !) My protests were never supported by Traill Burton, and I almost 
fancied he was a little patronising in his manner to me when I had made 
them. 

I saw nothing of him after his wife’s death until after the war, when we 
were guests at the same house in the country and he asked me to dine with 
him on our return to London. He was inclined to talk about himself, as 
most of us are inclined, but had not much to say on the subject beyond a 
recital of his preferences in food and drink and of his daily habits. I 
remember the fancy coming to me as I listened to him that single and 
elderly men like himself, retired soldiers and the like, who divide their time 
between their flats or rooms and their clubs, apparently with no interests 
foreign to those places, lead essentially the life of elderly villagers and 
“‘ village life in London ” might be the theme of a thoughtful little essay. 
They go from their flats to their clubs and the villagers go from their 
cottages to their pubs, and they and the elderly villagers talk with their 
cronies and drink and go home again and that is all, day after day. Trail 
Burton seldom dined out, except at his club, hardly ever went to a play, 
never went to see pictures. But that it contained his club London for him 
might well have been the village it used to be called jocularly in old days. 

However that may be, however negative Traill Burton’s life may seem to 
you, it seemed to fit him and he it. Background and foreground harmonized 
perfectly. You will imagine him as I described him at the beginning, a 
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figure of great dignity, unobtrusively correct deportment, affable address. 
Critical of those without these advantages he certainly was, but as he 
remarked one can be too tolerant. He admitted, however, that undesirable 


people must exist, merely waving them from his horizon. His face value, 


as I have tried to express it, was accepted, I am sure, by all who knew him. 
True that I once heard a young man say that Traill Burton, though a nice 
old thing, was a damned old snob, but he was a petulant young man ; the 
remark would certainly have been incomprehensible to its object, to whom 
snobbery (as that of those who run after the newly rich) was, as he often 
declared, detestable. Above all he expressed and harmonized with the idea 
of the old Mayfair and the old St. James’s. He had never lived longer than 
convention required in the country, caring little for sport, and that he had 
now given up and the hosts of his younger days were mostly dead. Mayfair 
and St. James’s—he seemed as much a part of them as Major Pendennis 
ever was. If they had changed and were changing so was not William 
Traill Burton. Whatever else the war had changed, him it had not touched. 
I could imagine him living nowhere else and so far as I knew nowhere else 
had he ever lived. | 

I was surprised, therefore, by a statement he made to me at the begin- 
ning of. 1922. We were sitting rather silently after dinner in Mount Street. 
I noticed that he seemed to be more thoughtful than he usually was, and 
noticed also that slightly sensitive look about his face of which I spoke 
before. Fearing that we should talk about cookery again, a subject of which 
I can have too much, I spoke of a book about dreams I had lately been 
reading and to my surprise he was interested. ‘‘ Odd thing,” he remarked 
with some animation : “‘ Do you know, I’ve had the same dream, or almost 
the same dream, three nights running ? Dreamt I was a child again, in my 
old home. . . . Rumthing. . . . I don’t suppose I’ve thought about if for 
forty years.” 

The book I had been reading would have suggested repressions coming 
out in sleep, though I fancy it would have found it hard to find its favourite 


sex motive, but I did not trouble Traill Burton with this and will not trouble, 


the reader. I asked him where his old home was. | 
Traill Burton hesitated a moment, looking away from me. ‘“‘ Where ? 
Oh—er—yes—place I don’t suppose you’ve ever heard of—Putney 
Heath.” I replied that I knew it well. “ Ah, yes. Of course it was really 
country in those days. Frightfully changed now, no doubt.” I told him it 
was still a very pretty place, and with Wimbledon Common and Richmond 
Park made up a district as charming to the eye as almost any you could find 
in England. He seemed to be pleased with this opinion, but waved a 
deprecating hand. “ Yes, quite. Still, I suppose it’s become quite, ah, 
suburban.” In the sense of being a district close to a city, I told him, it was 
always suburban, but what was the harm of that ? “Oh, quite, quite,” 
said he. “‘ But suburb always sounds—well—odd, doesn’t it ? Queer sort 
of people live there.’’ Not queerer, I assured him, so far as one had any 


reason to suppose, than others of our fellow-countrymen. “‘ Ah, well,” 
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said he tolerantly, ‘‘ one half the world, as they say. . . . Very decent 
people, I’ve no doubt, but they’ve always been out of my beat. Middle 
classes and that sort of thing.” That seemed an echo from a now remote 
past, and I felt much more his junior than by the decade between our ages. 
I waited for him to continue. “ But really,” he said, “ suburb has always 
been a sort of reproach, hasn’t it?’ He reflected and then with an air of 
Saying something humorous: ‘‘ Why, even I—when I was at school— 
fellows used to laugh at Putney Heath.” ‘‘ Snobs!” said I. “ Eh? Oh, I 
don’t know. I suppose it sounded like Brixton or something. Of course it 
was really country in those days.” . 

The subject petered out, but I am rather interested in dreams, an 
meeting ‘Traill Burton a week or so later asked him if he had dreamed again 
of his childhood. He started slightly. ‘‘ Oh, did I tell you about that ? 
No . . . no, I’ve not dreamt about it lately.”” We walked side by side in 
silence and then he spoke with more emphasis than usual. “ It isa damned 
odd thing, though—I keep on thinking about it—can’t get it out of my 
head. My father and mother—the old house—all that. . . . Will you 
lunch with me at my club?” I had no reason for refusing, and after a 
rather thoughtful lunch he returned to the subject in a corner of thesmoking 
room, and again had that rather wistful and appealing look. “ I suppose 
what you said about the suburbs is quite right. Very decent places, 
probably. I know I was ashamed of Putney Heath as a boy.” He flushed 
a little, as one confessing at the behest of conscience. “‘ I suppose I was an 
ungrateful little beggar. . . . And since then I’ve never thought about it 
all. . . . Odd, now I can’t get it out of my head. . . . I daresay the 
happiest time of my life.” I suggested that that was high praise as his life 
ought to have been very happy on the whole, but at this he fell into his 
more usual reserve and I soon left him. 

A fortnight afterwards I was in the Fulham Road one afternoon and 
mounted a Putney "bus on its way to Piccadilly and lo! there was Traill 
Burton. I sat next to him. He seemed to be slightly startled by my advent 
but spoke genially of the convenience of buses and of our democratic 
days, and after a pause said casually that he had been to look at his old 
home. ‘“ No, I didn’t go in. It’s obviously occupied. . . . Looked just 
the same, though. . . . Strange how the sight of it brought things 
back.’’ He was silent for the rest of our journey. All this was in the early 
part of 1922 and I did not see him again until the autumn. I had gone for a 
walk in Richmond Park and there I met him. He took, he told me, a fairly 
long constitutional every afternoon and generally came into the Park. In 
fact, he lived in this part of the world now. No, not in his old home. It 
was not vacant and besides it was too big for him ; he had been hit by the 
war, and this dreadful taxation. . . . No, he had a decent little house (he 
hesitated slightly) in the Upper Richmond Road. That I was privileged 
later on to see. It was pleasant and snug, run by a small staff of female 
domestics, happy-looking and deferential. Traill Burton appeared com- 
pletely at home in it. He still spoke with amused deprecation of the 
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suburbs, but well, here he was, and I might well think he had made amends © 
for his disparagement of them in old days. He seldom went into London, — 
he said, and never saw our few friends in common : there was nothing to 
ask them to down there. There was not much, to be sure, but what with 
the daily and weekly papers and novels and the constitutional, which I 
envied him, I suppose he gets through the days all right. I felt somehow 
that he regarded himself as having necessarily broken with the atmosphere 
which had been his for forty-five years, but that is a mere impression. He 
is solitary, but except for the superficial encounters at his club his life had 
been solitary for many years. There was an accent of affection in his voice 
as he spoke of the Heath and the Common and the Park. He has gone home, 
I think. So far he has not asked me again to the Upper Richmond Road. 

The other day I met the petulant young man who called Traill Burton 
an old snob and told him of this change in the life of our friend. 
“ Interesting ?” said he, somewhat brutally I thought, “‘ what is there 
interesting in where a futile old ass like that chooses to live ? ” 

Perhaps there isn’t much, but I think there is something, somehow. 
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CAPTAIN MARRYAT 


A PORTRAIT * 
By MICHAEL SADLEIR 


I. 


T is strange how hardly one may contrive to recreate the being 

that was Frederick Marryat. As schoolboy rowdy, playing tricks 

on ushers ; as eager truant, haunting the docks and riverside that 

lay so near his early home; as midshipman or wildly brave 
lieutenant or tireless, rather boastful captain; as busy novelist or harassed 
editor or dissipated buck ; even as kindly, pious but despotic father 
in the short peaceful autumn of his days, Marryat eludes but tantalises 
curious posterity. 

Nearly he springs to vivid life at every stage of his brief, crowded 
and adventurous career. Yet, just as imagination grasps after the 
promised vision, he fades into uncertainty again; and we are left to wonder 
where are stored the precious facts we need, in what cavern of mistaken 
piety the missing evidence is hid away. 

We know that he was born in 1792, in Catherine Court near to 

the ‘Tower of London ; that in Blackfriars he lived his boyhood through. 
We may surmise what influence on his young mind had wharves and 
merchant ships, Trinity House and the old Navy Office ; for thrice 
he ran away from school to sea, before his father, bowing to the 
inevitable, got him a berth as midshipman, and saw him sail away— 
a scrap but fourteen years of age—under Lord Cochrane in the 
Impérieuse. We can picture him one of a teeming family ; hating the clothes 
cut down, by some queer impulse of economy in a home otherwise lavish 
enough, from the more lanky figure of his elder brother; teasing his 
sisters ; spending the money given for return to school in standing 
treat to other urchins at the theatre. 
» But beyond some such general vision of his boyhood we struggle 
vainly to advance. Surely the household of Joseph Marryat, Esquire, 
and of his Bostonian garden-loving wife must have had qualities of 
thoughtfulness or luxury, of love or tyranny? For Joseph Marryat 
was a wealthy man ; head of a banking house ; chairman of Lloyds ; 
a man with knowledge of West Indian trade and, as colonial agent for 
Trinidad and Grenada, in touch with public happening and distin- 
guished men. Even when, later, he entered the House of Commons 
as member of Horsham and, later still, for Sandwich ; when he made 
speeches against slave grown sugar (and so doing damaged the value 
of his properties), we glean no knowledge of him as a father from the 
acute and candid writings of his son. 


* Copyright by Michael Sadleir in the United States of America. 
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It is often assumed that, because Frederick Marryat wrote little in 
description of his childhood, because in several of his books the 
hero’s parents are presented as grotesque or violent with their children, 
he was himself unhappy as a boy. Maybe; but the unhappiness was_ 
as like due to his own temperament as to mishandling by his elders, — 
Throughout his life he showed from time to time a strain of rather 
peevish vanity which is the more observable for its strong contrast 
to his other qualities of courage and broad-minded humour. He was, 
in all probability, a difficult and thankless child—turbulent, but at the 
same time clever almost to slyness; generous, but often vengeful 7 
as heedless of the feelings and comfort of others as of his own. «= © 

His record, during his nine years’ service as midshipman and as” 
lieutenant before the general peace that followed Waterloo, is one of 
hard work and of distinguished gallantry. Again and again during 
those years he risked his life to save a drowning shipmate; in every engage- 
ment whether on land or sea he acted with bravery and self-forgetfulness.* 

And yet, when one reads his first book, The Naval Officer, one is not 
quite convinced. by his later declaration that, while the adventures of 
Frank Mildmay were indeed actual experiences, the character of that 
young ne’er-do-well was in no sense the character of his creator. 
Mildmay’s irregular morality may be passed over; such dissipations 
are nowadays no commoner than before, but they are less mulishly 
denied. The qualities of Marryat’s first hero that attract attention by 
their reality are of a different kind. Mildmay is callous and selfish ; 
addicted to ingenious intrigue in his own interest ; a brilliant schemer ; 
an improviser of ways of escape from consequences of his own ill-doing ; 
consciously insincere where insincerity is seen to promise benefits; 
and, above all, utterly candid about himself, and impudently aware of 
his own deliberate imperfections. iol 

Of such a catalogue of frailties Marryat cannot on any grounds be 
accused. But if it is not possible to argue that he himself possessed the 
qualities of his first novel’s hero, it is equally impossible to maintain 
that he did not. 

There is no intention of disparaging Marryat by this suggestion. 
He insisted throughout his life on the importance of facing facts and 
meeting difficulties half-way, so that one may be sure he would: not 
wish to be himself remembered for other than he was. His daughter’s 
tribute{ for all the interest of the material it embodies, loses vigour. 
and precision in its very evident discretion, Filial piety may hinder 


* His services did not at that time go unrecognised. Lord Cochrane’s account of the 
storming of the fortress of Rosas in December, 1808, makes special mention of “ Mid-— 
shipman Marryat,” and he was officially thanked by the Royal Humane Society in 
1818 for his attempts to save life at sea. oe 

t A not dissimilar slyness characterises the hero of Percival Keene (1842), which novel 
in more than one way recalls the Marryat of a decade earlier. | i @ 

} Life and Letters of Captain Marryat, by Florence Marryat. 2 vols. 1872. 
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rather than advance an ultimate repute, and it has certainly been to 
Marryat’s disadvantage that no clear-cut picture of what must have 
been an emphatic and pungent personality has been left for posterity 
by those who knew him best. 

His portraits show him fresh-coloured, with open, clear-cut features, 
bold lively eyes and a strong chin deeply cleft. He was of middle height, 
sturdily built and of great muscular strength. The rupture of blood 
vessels, from which ultimately he died, had since early manhood been 
his most serious physical weakness, and there can be no doubt that 
the hardships he endured and the reckless life that he preferred intensified 
the risks of this complaint. 

The severities of the service at the time of Marryat’s initiation need 
not be dwelt upon. It is sufficient to read his own early books, or those 
of Captain Basil Hall or of Captain Chamier* to understand that only 
boys of physical strength, of resource and of courage could have suffered 
the ordeal. Marryat, it may safely be surmised, had enough of strength, 
too much of resource and all that is possible of courage. He seems to 
have thrown himself into a sailor’s life with something of the reckless, 
insensitive bravado that characterises his novels. Where an oppressor 
could with prospects of success be met in open combat, Marryat so met 
him; where, for one reason or another, guile and the aid of others became 
necessary allies, Marryat plotted and found adherents and achieved revenge. 

Frank Mildmay’s violent progress to the cockship of the midshipmen’s 
walk was (with sufficient certainty) Marryat’s own; coloured maybe 
with the rosy mists of memory, but, for all its vainglorious embellish- 
ment, substantially a tale of fact. 

To find fault with Marryat for a blindness to the finer shades of human 
relationships were pedantry. The boys with whom on frigate, flagship 
and sloop he lived in boisterous competition saw life in broad outline 
and a little brutally. Each was for self, save within certain traditional 
limits of honour and comradeship. Captains and first and second 
officers were despots and often cruel despots. To flout authority or cheat 
a tyrant of his prey became, and naturally, the duty of a midshipman. 

But because Marryat had a mind more complex and more skilful than 
the majority of his fellows, he reacted in a manner peculiarly his own 
to the atmosphere so strangely blent of blows and kindliness, of drink 
and daring, of rigid honour and of private lies, of rough generosity and 
of callousness, that pervaded the navy of his time. 

In matters of naval tactics and policy he became liberal and aggress- 
ively outspoken. He condemned waste of life in action on sea or land, 
an attitude that to-day seems commonplace, but needed courage to 
maintain at a time when a commander could reckon the value of an 
engagement as much in terms of losses suffered on board his ownjship 
as by the number of casualties inflicted on the enemy. 


* Cf. Naval Officer. early chapters ; Basil Hall: Fragments of Voyages and Travels, 
1831. Vol. I.; Frederick Chamier : The Life of a Sailor, 1834; Ben Brace, 1835, etc. 
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Again and again he shows in his books a horror at the brutal floggings 
to which some captains were deliberately inclined. Again and again 
also, he attacks the system of impressment not only as itself a barbarism, 
but also as in the worst interests of the very service it was instituted 
to benefit. ¢ : 

His obstinate hostility to the press gang found expression in 
a pamphlet on the subject (which, incidentally, lost him the favour 
of King William IV and destroyed an otherwise certain chance of 
promotion and enrichment) and also made itself very evident in three at 
least of his novels. In 1833 he stood as candidate for Parliament, fighting 
Tower Hamlets at a cost of £7,000. Abolition of impressment was one 
of the planks of his platform and, likely enough, contributed something 
to his defeat. 

On the slave trade his views were equally enlightened and humane. 
In several of his books he takes occasion to show his hatred of the traffic 
in helpless human beings. Mesty, the too marvellous negro in 
Mr. Midshipman Easy, is in himself an expression of the novelist’s respect 
for the capacity of native races and a gesture against their oppression. 

But if Marryat was driven by the injustices and cruelties that he 
witnessed at sea into a position of defiant humanitarianism, he did not | 
in other ways escape their coarsening influence. His power for laughter 
must always have been great, and in that laughter as we hear it in his 
books there is a note of brutality that can easily be accounted for, if we 
imagine him arming his sensibilities against the shock of their surroundings 
with the weapon of an unfeeling mirth. 

For there is often a contrast between the ardent humanity of 
Marryat’s principles and the cruelty (occasionally the ‘‘ caddishness ” 
ea of his humour. This is not to impute insincerity to his professions 
of a benevolent faith. He was an impulsive and generous friend, whether 
to cause or to individual; nor did he ever shirk the possible evil 
consequences to himself of theories espoused or victims championed. 
But he had a love of horse-play, characteristic alike of the service in his 
time and of the great writers of the eighteenth century from whom he 
held direct inspirational descent. This liking for boisterous gaiety led 
him occasionally to involve his heroes in jokes of very questionable 
taste. Perhaps the most flagrant of these is the incident in Mr. Midshipman 
Easy when Jack, disguised as the devil, interrupts the giving of Supreme 
Unction to a dying man. That the priests are represented as extorting 
ate from the victim for the selfish purposes of Holy Church may have 
salved the author’s conscience but does not disguise the fact that Jack 
is considered by his creator to be a very prankish, witty fellow.* 


* Marryat never outgrew this tendency to ugly humour. As late in his life as 1845 
he wrote to a woman friend : “‘ Lady M[organ] going to be married ! I did not think 
she was such an Irish Jackass. I’d as soon to go church with a paintpot ! Mercy on 
us! I have no doubt but that her ladyship has since the proposal a thousand times 
compared herself to Ninon de L’Encles and she has painted her ceiling in clouds d’azure. 
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“ZA certain hardness in self-interest Marryat can be forgiven. His 
naval record was so fearless and so fine that he might well have counted 
on more ample recognition than he received. After the Burmese War, 
during which for some while and with admitted distinction he had been 
in charge of naval operations in support of Sir Archibald Campbell’s 
troops, he had the chagrin of seeing others promoted over his head. 
The temporary rank he had both long and arduously borne was, 
for a whole year, unconfirmed. His service sympathised.* Such influence 
as he possessed was used to put his case before the Admiralty. Here 
is transcribed the statement of his services drawn up by himself and 
forwarded with all the documents concerning the Bassein expedition 
to those in whose hands lay naval patronage. The phraseology is taken 
verbatim from Marryat’s actual MS :— 


AS MIDSHIPMAN. 

1. I was mentioned by Lord Cochrane in his dispatches when a youngster 
for gallantry and good conduct. 

2. Certificate from Lord James Townshend of having led the way in a 
hurricane which dismasted the Frigate. 

3. Certificate of conduct in taking on the second explosive vessel at Basque 
roads. 

4. Certificates of saving and attempting to save the lives of seven men at 
different times, by leaping after them at sea. 

5. Served the Walcheren Expedition and sent home with the fever. 
__ 6. I have been considerably more than 100 times personally engaged with 
the enemy, and I have been twice wounded. . 

7. During the time I held the command at the opening of the Burmah war, 
I was 14 times thanked by the Governor in Council, and mentioned in public 
dispatches. I was then made into a death vacancy dated May, 1824—but was 
not confirmed to it, my commission bearing date July, 1825—by which 
26 officers were put over my head. 

If it can be proved that in any one instance, an officer who had done his duty 
in time of war, was not confirmed to a death vacancy occurring during the 
war, I waive my claim but otherwise I consider I was hardly treated. 


But he had enemies in high places (made doubtless by his outspoken 
views on naval administration) and all that the eloquence of his achieve- 
ment could produce was a C.B., and the appointment to the Ariadne. 

These favours came too late to be relished. Already he was turning 
author in disgust. The Naval Officer appeared in 1829; in 1830 he resigned 
his ship and came on shore to make aname and a career. _ 

But for all his angry consciousness of unjust neglect, he did not keep 
his tent. Straight from an arduous life at sea he plunged into four years 


* “On the demise of Commodore Grant. July [sic] 25, 1824, the senior officer of 
the station promoted Captain Marryat to the command of the Tees (26): but contrary 
to the custom during time of war, this appointment to a death vacancy was not 
confirmed by the Admiralty before July 25, 1825, upon what grounds we are unable 
to state ; yet we may be permitted to express our surprise at the circumstance, after 
the unqualified acknowledgment made by the Lords Commissioners of Captain 
Marryat’s distinguished services.” —Marshall’s Naval Biography, v. 269. 
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of fashionable extravagance. We may regret that more details of this time 
of prodigality are not on record. They should explain much that occurs in 
his “ land ” novels, particularly in faphet in Search of a Father. He became 
equerry to royalty ; he gambled Sussex House in Hammersmith against a 
thousand-acre farm in Norfolk ; he drank and rioted the seasons through. 
The money flowed like the champagne, till both began to flag. Marryat 
but worked the harder at his writing and played the harder in his leisure 
hours. It suits our imagined picture of the man, this strenuous life of 
literature and elegance. He was a great worker and loved to live. The 
Metropolitan Magazine, which started publication in 1831, gave him 
scope for characteristic writing and paid him well. The King’s Own, 
published in 1830, had brought him reputation even among the coteries. — 
Atj intervals of about two years came other novels. In 1833, he fought 
his fight for Parliament and lost. Thus the days passed in busy scribbling, 
divided only by the glittering nights of wine and crowded rooms. 

Suddenly in 1834 he moved to Brighton. More precipitately still 
in 1835 to Brussels. There, while the crisis passed, he edited his paper 
by letter and sent with each instalment of his serials eager, petulant 
letters to Edward Howard his Sub-editor, railing at Howard himself, at 
publishers and public ; joking his friend about his smart clothes and his 
love affairs ; now boastful, now diffident ; a strange engaging blend of 
reckless boy and scheming, tireless man. 

A few extracts from Marryat’s correspondence (with one exception 
hitherto unprinted) will illustrate his mood at this time. The first four 
are letters to Howard :— 


“I hope your waistcoat is a fine one as I know you like fine feathers. It was 
I who recommended White, who wished to send you something, to send you 
a waistcoat, as it will last longer than Bologna sausages or Ardennes hams. 
The first lady who asks me what to send you, I shall recommend to despatch 
a PAIR OF BREECHES.” (July 11, 1833*.) 


“As for what Saunders & Otley say of Faphet, their praise is of as little value 


as their blame. They are BOOKSELLERS, and it is not necessary to be able 
to read or understand what they sell.” (July 23, 1835.) 


““T tell you very candidly that your advice is the very last I should take in 
an affair of this nature ; but instead of advice it was your duty to put me in 
possession of the real facts instead of concealing them as you have done 
As for Otley’s word and honor I value it as much as Mr. W ’s. However, 
as this is an act of treachery on the part of a publisher, quite unjustifiable, I 
shall if I come to England again, settle the account on my arrival.” 


(February 5, 1836.) 


Lower down in the same letter : 


“I have introduced you fairly into the literary world and you are now 
independent of me. As long as you were not so, I submitted to what few would 
have done, but now the case is different. I tell you candidly that every time you 
have given way to your temper, you have alienated me more and more, and when 


* sic. Probably a slip for “ 1835.” 
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I left England this last time, I resolved gradually to withdraw from an intimacy 

which would inevitably end in an open rupture.” | 

Finally, though at a slight sacrifice of chronological accuracy, may 
be given an extract from Marryat’s well-known letter written late in 


1836 to W. J. Otley himself, which letter (not surprisingly) severed their 
connection : 


is 


sped Considering your age, you are a little volcano, and if the 

insurance were aware of your frequent visits to the Royal Exchange, they would 
demand double premium for the building. . . . . Your remark as to the 
money I have received may sound very well, mentioned as an isolated fact ; 

- but how does it sound when it is put into juxtaposition with the sums you have 
received ? I, who have found everything, receiving a pittance while you, who 
have found nothing but the shop to sell in, receiving such a lion’s share. It is 
slavery. I am Sinbad the Sailor and you are the Old Man of the Mountain (sic) 
clinging on my back, and you must not be surprised at my wishing to throw 
you off the first convenient opportunity. . . . We all have our own ideas of 
Paradise, and, if other authors think like me, the more pleasurable portion of 
anticipated bliss is that there will be no publishers there.” 


Without entering into the merits or demerits of Marryat’s dispute 
with the firm that published most of his best books, it may be observed 
that posterity suffered badly from the breach. Saunders & Otley had just 
launched an illustrated edition of Marryat’s novels and had published 
Peter Simple and fFacob Faithful with plates (in the latter case coloured 
plates) by Buss. These volumes are among the most beautiful examples 
of early Victorian book-making, and there is no doubt that the series 
would have been continued had not relations between author and 
publisher been broken off. Nevertheless, Marryat profited, for after 
the quarrel with Saunders & Otley, Longmans came forward with a 
better contract, which got them Szarleyyow, and a first-rate property. 


* * * * * 


In 1836 Marryat had come to London, sold the Metropolitan to his 
at-that-time-publishers and with his thousand pounds retired to Belgium 
once again. We have brief pleasant glimpses of him with his children, 
about whom and about garden flowers that he has seen he writes to his 
mother who lives on at Wimbledon. The next move was to Switzerland. 
In Lausanne there is characteristic folly in Marryat’s purchase of a whole 
shop of decorative fancies for a fete. He liked to see himself in a fine 
attitude ; it gratified at once his longing to see others happy and his 
vanity. 

For all this while he grew in self-conceit—not naggingly or to the 
denigration of his rivals, but with a full-blooded pleasure in his own 
success and with a relish for his own grievances that can be shared in 
reading of them. He had been taken up by Lady Blessington and D’Orsay 
before the flight from London, and, if he blinked a little in the bright 
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light of that unreasonable constellation, he was in good company. In 
June, 1836, he writes to Lady Blessingtor. :— 

“I believe you sometimes look at the Metropolitan ; if so you will observe 
that I have commenced my Diary of a Blasé in the last month ; they say at home 
that it is very good magazine stuff, and is liked. I hope The Book of Beauty 
goes on well. I know that you and Mrs. Norton and I are the three looked up 
to, to provide for the public taste.” 


This from the man who said that The Naval Officer could, if re-written 
stand with Pride and Prejudice is not all dazzlement Se ai 

At this point, as easily as at another, may be said the few words that 
must be said of Marryat’s domestic fortunes. He had married in 1819, 
but there is no reason to suspect any unhappiness between him and his 
wife until 1836 or thereabouts. Then, indeed, conjecture is inevitable. 
Florence Marryat’s book is far too reticent to leave suspicion un- 
provoked. Its very silence suggests that after his departure for America 
in 1837 he did not see, or at any rate live in common with his wife again. 
We only know that she survived him, and was still alive when Florence 
Marryat’s book appeared in 1872. 

The problem is of importance for the light that its solution would 
throw on Marryat’s character. Here are a few sentences from a long 
letter written to her, probably in 1835. Mrs. Marryat was in Belgium 
her husband in Brighton and in London :— 


* Dearest Kate, 


Thursday : I went on to Lady Blessington’s to call upon her. I met D’Orsay 
coming out and found her ladyship at home. We conversed for an hour and then 
I went away, having engaged myself to meet some celebrities at dinner tomorrow 
at eight o’clock. 

Friday : I dined at Lady Blessington’s and met Count D’Orsay, the Russian 
Ambassador at Naples, Sir Robert Wilson and Lord Allen. It was a very 
pleasant party. It rained during the evening and D’Orsay drove me to 
cr James’s Street where he got out and then lent me his cab and horse to drive 

ome. 

Sunday: I came down to Wimbledon and found there the Bishop of Rochester 
and his wife Lady Sarah Murray. At dinner we had the Engelmanns and Sir 
Charles Pepys, the Master of the Rolls. A quiet party. The Bishop read prayers 
and we went to bed. To-day he read prayers again and preached the charity 
sermon. In the afternoon Mr. Engelmann preached. In the evening the Bishop 
read a sermon and then we all went to bed again. My dearest Kate I like going 
to church, and like going twice a day, as I hope that with God’s assistance I may 
become a better man. Do not think that because I visit Lady Blessington and 
others that I prefer their company. I do not, but I must mix in the world as it 
is, employed as I am.” 


Surely these pathetic, naive phrases have implications that bear out 
what has been written above of Marryat’s nature and of his early riotous 
years on shore ? He has been carried off his feet by all the tinsel and 
the flattery of fashionable London. His wife—shocked, and, it may be 
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neglected—has charged him with godlessness or worse. Continually, 
from her severe retreat in Belgium, she frigidly complains and cautions 
him against the worldly and their snares. Like a schoolboy tactlessly 
reproached, longing for approbation but resentful of control, he makes 
his awkward lovable defence. He cannot conceal that he has sought 
indulgence just where it is forbidden ; vanity must have its due. But 
here the boy gives way before the man and he excuses himself on grounds 
of “ business !”” He is a clumsy sinner, Marryat the boy ; and Marryat 
the man, a very ordinary one. 

Unhappiness in marriage would explain his restlessness during the 
next few years. Financially embarrassed he may well have been, but there 
was spiritual as well as economic stress in his alternate fits of feverish 
extravagance and obstinate seclusion. When finally, in the teeth of every 
friendly exhortation, he withdrew to Langham and was no more seen, 
the student feels a need for proper motive that neither money trouble 
nor bad health can quite supply. 


* * * * * 


From Switzerland, as has been said, he sailed in 1837 for America. 
Of his troubles there ; of the toasting in Toronto of the “ crew that cut 
out the Caroline’ and the bitter offence this gave to the Americans ; 
of the letters of abuse that in consequence followed him from place 
to place; of the public dinners that endeavoured to belie them; of his 
journey to Canada in the hope of war service against the rebels—there 
is no need of detailed telling. 

A single incident merits mention here. Marryat was so plagued by 
anonymous and insulting correspondence that in 1838 he addressed an 
open reply to his persecutors which was published in the Louzsville fournal 
and shows the writer at his wittiest and most cutting*. 

His candour and pugnacity provoked an angry answer, which would been 
angrier and more pointed, could the writer have known that the “Wizard of 
the Sea’ was to publish six volumes of his American diary on his return 
to England and actually posted from New York in 1839 a plan of Navy 
Island for the information of the Admiralty! But then Marryat had a talent 
for sarcasm, and allowed nothing to override his sense of an officer’s duty 
to his service. eh 

In 1841 he was in London once again. The years of life remaining 
to him were to pass very differently from their predecessors. They 
began with a brief spell of social jollity, during which he entertained 
lavishly and became intimate with Dickens, Forster, Ainsworth, 
Clarkson Stanfield and Maclise. A touch of the old well-meant but 
somewhat ill-judged and thriftless generosity is evident in his action 
on leaving his house in Duke Street, St. James’s. Not wanting the trouble 
of a furniture removal, he directed his entire house-full to be delivered 


* It is printed in full in Florence Marryat’s book. 
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at the tiny dwelling of a poor artist in the suburbs, who had six small 
rooms and could not coax the splendid furniture even across his 
narrow threshold. ° 

In 1843 Marryat withdrew finally from London to Langham in 
Norfolk, and devoted his time to unprofitable and ardent farming. 
He refused obstinately to leave his retirement, though continual 
invitations reached him to this or that festivity of his old friends. He rode 
over his land on a pony, walked the country side, taught his children 
and romped with them. His daughter, in her memoir, gives a very charm- 
ing picture of these quiet years, describing Marryat in the capacity of 
parent ; showing him at work on his “ Stories for Young People ” ; 
engaging a governess and softening her wrath against wrong-doers ; 
sending long playful letters to his many child friends ; entertaining farm 
labourers ; urging now Stanfield, now Maclise, now Forster to come 
and visit him. 

Perhaps this determined peace showed Marryat conscious that the end 
was not far off. His health was bad ; his eyesight failing ; the rupture 
of blood-vessels became more frequent. As fortune seemed slowly to 
withdraw her smiling face, the man whom she once had favoured dropped 
his swagger and impulsiveness, growing serene and admirable. The 
veils of selfishness and ambition that had at times obscured his real 
nobility of character fell away. The Marryat of those closing count 
years is at once a moving and a lovely figure. He bears his ill-health 
patiently and sweetly ; he works devotedly at little tales designed to 
teach courage, resource and charity. There is no hint of maudlin reform- 
ation in his change of life—rather does he stand out, calm and strong, 
like some fine rock against which waves have dashed and great gales 
torn for long enough, but which now, in the serenity of a sunny sea, 
towers proudly and at peace. 

Not even further money loss nor that more bitter grief that came 
with the drowning of his eldest son from the Avenger in December, 1847, 
could force him to do more than bow his head in dignified despair. 
Through the slow summer days of 1848 he faded quietly from the life 


that he was now content to leave. Early one August morning he was 
dead. 


Il. 


Marryat’s works are so utterly the man himself, that the foregoing 
has other purpose beside that of mere human protraiture. Indeed, such 
picture as has been evolved of his character depends no less on the 
evidence implicit in his stories than on that recorded by his friends. 

Although at times Marryat made deliberate attempts to assume 
a literary as opposed to a natural personality, he never succeeded. 
Actuality and the rough and tumble of daily happening soon shook 
him from the equipoise of authorship into the fighting attitude of one 
determined to face life and master it. i 
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This careless gallantry, with its neglect of fashionable sensibility 
and impatient pursuit of kaleidoscopic incident, drew upon Marryat 
the reproof of critics of the day, who looked in vain for those qualities 
that in their modish view made literature but could not blink the eager- 
ness with which the public read his books. 

Contemporary criticism and that passed on Marryat during the decade 
following his death found fault with him for coarseness and for a 
dubious morality. (Poor Marryat who himself wrote priggishly against 
licentious fiction !) But the fashionable writers of that period were not 
referring to the strain in him that will to-day offend our sense of decent 
breeding. Their censure was for profanity and sailors’ oaths ; for 
Mildmay’s intrigues with Eugenia and Carlotta ; for scenes of horrid 
realism (as, for example, that of the amazing death of Jacob Faithful’s 
corpulent mamma or the unpleasant eating of Ben’s mother in Poor 
Jack) ; for, it is sad to think, the bastard of Jack Easy’s wet nurse, a 
classic nowadays for its very insignificance.* To-day such criticism 
reads a little foolishly, for prudery and pleasant euphemism are no 
longer looked for in the lending libraries. 

At every period of modern literature, the coteries have fancies to 
which poor authors, begging favour, must conform. In Marryat’s day 
the shibboleths were refinement and poetic feeling. He, being both 
vulgar and material, was shrugged aside as far beneath the notice of his 
cultured age. There were, of course, perceptive men, writers themselves, 
who held to Marryat and revered him. ‘My beloved Jacob Faithful ” 
says Thackeray in The Roundabout Papers; while Henry Kingsley makes 
admiring mention in Ravenshoe of The King’s Own and ot Mr. Midshipman 
Easy. But the professional appraisers thought otherwise and did not scruple 
to express themselves. When, in the twilight of his Norfolk days, he turned 
to brief, improving stories for the young, the critics. saw their chance, 
and took it cleverly. This low class writer, for all their careful indifference 
to his work, had a large public. The fact was troublesome, but unden- 
iable.t At last a reason could be given. He was partly a maker of adventure 
stories ; wholly a children’s writer; and not a novelist at all. He was a 
minor Cooper ; a tolerable successor of the Barbaulds and the Opies. 
Not Masterman Ready only, nor the Children of the New Forest, nor 
The Little Savage—but all his books, were books for boys and girls. 

This ingenious method at once of explaining and of shelving Marryat 
was skilfully exploited. The sixties and seventies saw re-issues of his 
works “‘ arranged for reading by young people ”—in other words most 


* “ Good heavens! Dr. Middleton. What can you mean by bringing this person 
here?” exclaimed Mrs. Easy. “ Not a married woman and she had a child!” “If you 
please, ma’am,” interrupted the young woman dropping a curtsey, “it was a very 
is cutting evidence of his world-wide popularity is provided by the anecdote, that 
during the serialisation of Zaphet, an American vessel passing an English one in mid- 
Atlantic signalled to know if Japhet had found his father yet. 


ZR 
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thoroughly revised. The fine, elastic English of a most English author* 
was sliced and cut to save the critics’ face and sooth parental prejudice. 
Marryat went nurserywards in knickerbockers, but with him went 
some part of English literature. : os al 

The tragedy of this unscrupulous conspiracy is that it triumphed. 
Marryat has remained a “ juvenile” and is now losing his hold even 
on boys and girls. Perhaps the opportunity of bringing him once more 
into the parlour may be seized. The nursery casts him out because he 
knew not aeroplanes nor wireless ; the library and the boudoir will do 
well to take him in, because he studied men and tramped life’s highways 
and sailed her seas in wind and sunshine, and knew how to fill his pages 
with fresh air and colour them with health and make them musical 
with words. 

For it is as a stylist that Marryat first claims the notice of the modern 
reader. His easy, rakish mastery of words, which swings his narrative 
along with something of the graceful swagger that must have distin- 
guished his beloved frigates, carries the mind right back to Fielding and 
to Smollett, for between their day and the eighteen thirties was little 
enough of word economy or of the writing that sought point and 
humour and let elegance go hang. 

Here are opening paragraphs from Mr. Midshipman Easy, perhaps 
the only occasion in literature upon which a sentence reads the better 
for the puns that it contains :— 


‘Mr. Nicodemus Easy was a gentleman who lived down in Hampshire ; 
he was a married man, and in very easy circumstances. Most couples find it very 
easy to have a family, but not always quite so easy to maintain them. Mr. Easy 
was not at all uneasy on the latter score, as he had no children; but he was 
anxious to have them, as most people covet what they cannot obtain. After 
ten years Mr. Easy gave it up as a bad job. Philosophy is said to console a man 
under disappointment, although Shakespeare asserts that it is no remedy for 
toothache ; so Mr. Easy turned philosopher, the very best profession a man 
can take up when he is fit for nothing else ; he must be a very incapable person 
indeed who cannot talk nonsense. ; 

While Mr. Easy talked philosophy Mrs. Easy played patience, and they 
were a very happy couple riding side by side on their hobbies, and never 
interfering with each other. Upon any disputed question Mr. Easy invariably 
gave it up to Mrs. Easy, telling her that she should have her own way—and this 
pleased his wife ; but as Mr. Easy always took care when it came to the point, to 
have his way, he was pleased as well. It is true that Mrs. Easy had long found 
out that she did not have her own way long; but she was of an easy disposition, 


* The “ Englishry ” of Marryat is, to those of us fortunate enough to be compatriots, 
one of his noblest aspects ; nor has anyone a finer right to speak in praise of it than 
the great English critic, Professor Saintsbury. Writing of Mr. Midshipman Easy he 
says: ‘‘. . . . I can imagine no book more likely to eradicate from the rising genera- 
tion and replace with healthier growth, certain weeds which flourish at the present. A more 
English book, as far as it goes, I do not know, and the rest of such Englishness as God 
gave us . . . will, experto crede, find no difficulty in keeping company with it.” (A Scrap 
Book, 1922.) 
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and as, in nine cases out of ten it was of very little consequence how things were 
done, she was quite satisfied with his submission during the heat of the argument. 
Mr. Easy had admitted that she was right, and if like all men he would do wrong, 
why, what could a poor woman do ? 


In several novels (and particularly in Snarleyyow) are examples of 
Marryat’s engaging tendency to break off, to wink at the reader in a sort 
of breathless undertone, to confess the troubles or the shifts of authorship, 
gaily to boast, pertly to moralise, and then without change of countenance 
to take up his story once again and rollick gaily on. 

Sometimes his love of mischievous inconsequence leads him to inter- 
pose several pages of saucy irrelevance. The reflections on the incompat- 
ibility of fat and of ambition ; the warnings to ardent readers that he 
himself is corpulent and dull and not at all a dashing spark like Bulwer 
Lytton ; that he is bored with authorship and bites his pens and stimulates 
his genius with brandy are slapstick comedy of first-rate quality and 
are among the brightest passages in Newton Forster. 

Even at moments of grandiose description Marryat’s pace and litheness 
do not desert him. At the beginning of the second volume of The Naval 
Officer, is a picture of Tristan d’Acunha, at once vivid and impressive 
but never outside the framework of the narrative. Chapter XV of Joseph 
Rushbrook or The Poacher (the novel which during serialisation he 
would refer to as “‘ the hebdomadal little Joey ’’) contains a description 
of a sleigh pursued by wolves. The incident is both thrilling and sombre, 
but handled so deftly that something of the speed of the flying sleigh 
infects the writing and enlivens it. 

Many further extracts could, if space allowed, be given, and that 
without repetition of passages too generally familiar. David Hannay 
in his little book* on Marryat quotes one from Peter Simple, which, 
he rightly says, “‘ might have come straight from another Dampier.” 

Of comic or pathetic portraiture, examples could be multiplied. Any 
one of the half dozen principal stories contains passage after passage 
of swift humour. Some curious character is introduced ; his clothes 
and features flashed upon the reader’s consciousness ; some trick of 
speech or quaintness or deformity insisted on; and when the odd 
figure has been whisked away, the mind retains the facts of his absurdity 
or of his pathos, nor easily forgets them. The Dominie and old Beazley 
in facob Faithful ; Corporal Van Spitter in Snarleyyow ; Cophagus, the 
chemist in Japhet ; the sailor Huckaback in The Pacha of Many Tales, 
and half a hundred more live in their twenty lines of Marryat more 
unmistakeably than many characters on whom are lavished ten thousand 
words by authors more pretentious but less true in judgment. 

With his sinister characters Marryat has been known to fumble. 
Vanslyperken is good; but in The Phantom Ship Schriften has a very 
tedious and persistent villainy, that cannot be forgiven even to a being 


* Life of Captain Marryat by David Hannay, 1889. 
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partly super-natural. Perhaps this failure and that success have a 
significance beyond their individual application. The Phantom Ship 
is a serious attempt at a romance of terror ; Snarleyyow is rather a parod 
of the same genre. Marryat, who went through life sneering at beliefs 
he was ashamed to share but cared not to deny, could ridicule his super- 
stitions but could not ennoble them. It is characteristic of the man, 
and part of his appeal to this self-conscious age of ours, that he most 
felt what he most seemed to mock. 

A sense of the ridiculous being so large an element in Marryat’s 
power of observation, it is not surprising that, like Dickens, he is no 
novelist of heroines. Drunken old women or wantons he can draw 
with fun and kindliness—almost with affection. But before young 
girls of gentle breeding he stands fatuously conventional. His sentiment- 
ality that can detect the lovable behind the seemingly grotesque, can 
only smirk and moralise, confronted with the candour and serenity 
of girlhood. Amine in The Phantom Ship, Pocr Jack’s Bessy in her final 
chapters, and “‘ Aunt Milly ” in Percival Keene are of all his heroines the 
three most real. But Bessy is a child of poverty ; Amine a Dutch miser’s 
daughter and “‘ Aunt Milly ” of an origin considerably below her station. 
They are not English virgins of the upper class, so that to them are — 
permitted enterprise and strong emotion that would be thought un- 
estas or worse in the sheltered damsels of the England Marryat 

new. 

From his amateurishness with maidenhood may be drawn permissibly © 
an inference beyond the obvious. Was Marryat, a caricaturist rather 
than a novelist of manners, helpless where foibles were not clearly marked, 
because without material for ridicule? Such a conclusion would be unjust 
to him, for he can draw conventional young men, and kindly old people, 
and make them natural. Rather is it fairer to suggest that his experience 
of well-bred girls was very slight. His life was lived among men and 
among the lighter types of womanhood whom men, when they are 
pleasure seeking with their friends, prefer. That his married life was 
unsuccessful has been hinted ; in such circumstances he might well 
take refuge where would be little likelihood of studying young persons 
of the kind that, for his public’s sake, his heroes must be made to love. | 

But Marryat is quite novelist enough to bear responsibility for his 
faults. Some critics have excused his weaknesses as natural in a bluff 
naval chronicler. Such kindliness is in fact cruelty, for the best books 
have deeper value either than the rough and ready stories of exciting 
incident that mid-Victorian prejudice considered them, or than the 
quaint records of a vanished period of life at sea, that some more recent 
commentators have thought fit to term them. 

The blemishes, when all are told, are not so serious. His heroines are 
pretty dolls. This has been said and tentatively explained. His younger 
heroes have at times a precocity and an insensitive conceit that are an 
irritation. What has been said of Marryat’s own youth and character 
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will prepare the reader for an undue emphasis on the achievements of 
adolescence. Jack Easy and Peter Simple possess, undoubtedly, character- 
istics that their creator thought, or wished to think, his own. That young 
Tom Beazley in Jacob Faithful and Timothy in Japhet should be so 
wise, so impudent, and so successful is probably good realism; the 
vagrant life of those early days must have taught resource if it taught 
nothing else. In the same way the little girls in Poor fack—one a milliner 
at fourteen, the other housewife at nine—likely have parallels to-day 
that live unchronicled. 

More damaging to Marryat’s reputation as a man of sense is his 
evident delight in those Admirable (but priggish) Crichtons who so 
frequently befriend, champion and humbly admire the cheeky boys 
jaunting across the world in their unthinking teens. Mesty, the negro 
worshipper of young Jack Easy ; O’Brien in Peter Simple ; Anderson 
in Poor Fack—here indeed are a trio of horrible perfections. Their 
creation, and the relish with which it is achieved, imply that Marryat, 
like many another jovial good liver, was at no time indisposed to preach 
morality and preach it with pomposity. 

The tendency grew of course more obvious with age. The transition 
from apparent hedonism to frank didacticism occurs about 1840. The 
concluding pages of foseph Rushbrook, and several passages in Poor fack 
show clearly the change of habit. One can only deplore a transformation 
that lost the world a genial rake and menaced it with yet another 
pietistic bore. 

No further hostile criticism on Marryat’s work suggests itself, unless 
one dwells (unreasonably) on his inclination to repeat scenes and 
happenings. That he is fond of punning and of knockabout, will endear 
him to a public greater than that which is distraught by such innocuous 
amusements. The rest of Marryat is sheer delight. 

One may go to him for cynical good sense ; for knowledge of the 
world ; for gaiety and laughter; for swift, uproarious pantomime ; 
for plots that ripple easily to their end or swirl over rocks or slide 
dangerously between steep banks ; for vivid pictures of a vanished world ; 
for agile, simple English. He offers all of these and more. Even to 
sociologists and students of conditions in the past, he will supply those 
incidental data that the history books ignore. In several of the books 
are actual figures of the international exchanges after the European 
wars. In Joseph Rushbrook we find paper roubles rejected by an angry 
Irishman as too particoloured and too dirty to be anything but soup 
tickets. Elsewhere are descriptions of convincing and authentic pirates* 
of Vauxhallt and of fashionable lifef ; a picture of a Greenwich whitebait 


*In The Pirate and The Three Cutters. The Pirates in Percival Keene are super- 
human. 

+ In Joseph Rushbrook. 

t In Japhet in Search of a Father and in Valerie 
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dinner * (such an one as that for which Peacock wrote his Latin 
poem); and the portrait of an ambitious, ungenerous hostess of the 
twenties who, finding a conversazione cheaper than a rout, did just 
what Mrs. Proudie was to do in mid-Victorian Barchester, and chose 
the former.t 


* * * * * 


Marryat sleeps under a faded but conspicuous tomb upon the Norfolk 
coast. A heavy base supports a marble urn from which, also in marble, 
and pathetically, issues a dying flame. The low rococo house in which 
he lived has given place to one of brick, solid and sensible enough, but 
sadly “‘ dunch ” after the Gothic prettiness that was and should be 
Langham. . 

The books remain. They are a monument that cannot fade, a dwelling 
place for their creators’ spirit that cannot change. It is a melancholy 
pilgrimage to that remote spot in the north of Norfolk, but those who 
would pay homage at Marryat’s more enduring shrine will have no 
melancholy, but the joy that comes with reading literature. 


* In Poor fFack. 
t+ In Newton Forster and in Barchester Towers. 
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SOME OF HIS BOOKS OF ASSOCIATION AND OTHERS 
By ALBAN DOBSON 


N a memorandum which my father addressed to his widow and his 

executors, he expressed himself as distinctly opposed to any form of 

Memoir. What prompted him to leave behind such an injunction is, 

to some extent, a matter of conjecture. Not long ago the editor of an 
evening paper, whom I had acquainted of my father’s wish, suggested that 
the reason was possibly that my father himself had written so many 
memoirs that he was aware of the dangers that beset every biographer. 
That may have been one of several reasons. It is certainly true that my 
father disliked the idea of anyone’s digging among the dustheaps of the 
past. When at his bedside only a few weeks before he passed away, I can 
vividly remember his recalling, with unhesitating accuracy, some poems, 
written so long ago as 1865 or thereabouts, which had appeared in a con- 
temporary magazine, and his anxiety lest any of these earlier efforts should 
be resurrected for inclusion in the complete edition of his poems, which he 
always hoped would some day be possible, and which was in fact issued 
by the Oxford University Press in December last. 

I am inclined to think, however, that the true reason for his desiring to 
remain “unsung” was his extraordinary modesty. From the friendly 
reception which has been accorded to the little Anthology lately pub- 
lished by Messrs. Dent, it is gratifying to think that his workmanship is 
still appreciated, and that his friends and admirers are not prepared to let 
him pass “‘ without the mead of some melodious tear.”” But my father was 
quite prepared to sink into oblivion, and the lines that appear on the last 
page of his Complete Poems represent a perfectly genuine expression of his 
feelings. 

In after days, when grasses high 
O’ertop the stone where I shall lie, 
Though ill or well the world adjust 
My slender claim to honoured dust. 
I shall not question or reply. 
I shall not see the morning sky ; 
I shall not hear the night-wind sigh ; 
I shall be mute, as all men must 
In after days ! 
But yet, now living, fain were I 
That some one then should testify, 
Say—‘‘ He held his pen in trust 
To Art, not serving shame or lust.” 
Will none ? Then let my memory die 
In after days ! 
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But I am digressing. This paper is intended to deal with some, at least, 
of my father’s “‘ Books of Association,” a subject upon which I feel I can 
safely embark without betraying any trust. 

It is always somewhat depressing when a collection of books, such as my 
father possessed, comes to be dispersed under the auctioneer’s hammer. 
It was, however, my father’s expressed wish that his books should be sold, 
although with that kindly feeling that was characteristic of him, he drew 
the line at those books of which the sale might give pain to anyone. 
Altogether about one-third of his books were sold at Sotheby’s in March, 
1922, but many of the more intimate inscription volumes, to some of 
which, at all events, my father has referred from time to time in his various 
volumes of Essays, were secured by members of his family. It is with these 
volumes forthe most part that this paper is intended to deal. The 
remainder of the collection were, for the most part, ‘ working’ books 
which still remain intact. ; 

A large number of books by Andrew Lang were included in the sale 
catalogue, as well as those of other authors presented by that writer to my 
father at various dates. Among these latter books I may mention a little 
Elzevir Horace, in its old red leather binding, containing the following 
lines in Andrew Lang’s handwriting :— 


The Bard was short to outward view, 
And “ short,’’—to match,—this copy too ; 
But, being HORACE, still he’s dear, 
And still—though cropped,—an Elzevir ! 


Among the former I secured a copy of Letters to Dead Authors, 1888, in 
which is inserted :— 


Go, Letters to the irresponsive Ghosts 
That scarce will heed you less than living Men. 

For now New Books come thicker than on coasts 
And meads of Asia swarm the sea birds, when 

The snow wind drives them south, in clamorous hosts, 
From their salt marshes by Cayster’s fen. 


I also secured Andrew Lang’s edition of Perrault’s Popular Tales, for 
the sake of a sheet pasted inside and inscribed :— 


“ Another Way ” 


Why seem the singers of old time, 

The statesmen—Homer,—Cicero,— 
When you translate, no more sublime ? 

No more the men we used to know? 
Why, when you lend them style and rhyme, 

You make them all Perraults,—Perrault ! 


Among the works of contemporary poets there were numerous volumes 
owing authorship or editorship to Frederick Locker. A large paper copy 
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of Lyra Elegantiarum attracted me because of its inscription in the Editor’s 
handwriting :— 
Verse of Society, 
Full of variety, 
Sentiment—Piety— 
Lark and “ lurliety ’— 
Strictest Sobriety 
_ No impropriety— 
Here Locker and Kernahan and Kernahan and Locker 
Tie a posy for Beauty. That nothing shall shock her, 
That’s their anxiety. 


Another volume of Frederick Locker’s Selected Works contained the 
following in the Author’s hand :—“ A jingle to Dobson’s a difficult job, so 
friend, for this once, let me call you Fitz-Dob.” It was, however, secured 
by another buyer. 

A copy of Henley’s poems bore the characteristic words ‘‘ W.E.H. to 
His Old Friend and Fellow Sportsman A.D.”, while another very limited 
edition of some of the same author’s poems contained the unique and 
perhaps to some people surprising inscription “To Austin Dobson, from 
his friend and pupil. W.E.H.” The italics are mine. 

Among the several volumes of Sir William Watson’s poems, I may men- 
tion a copy of Wordsworth’s Grave, for the sake of the following poem in the 
poet’s handwriting. 

“To Austin Dobson.” 


Yes ! urban is your Muse, and owns 
An empire based on London stones ; 
Yet flow’rs, as mountain violets sweet, 
Spring from the pavement ’neath her feet. 
Of wilder birth this Muse of mine— 
Hill cradled, and baptised with brine ; 
And ’tis for her a sweet despair 

To watch that courtly step and air ! 
Yet surely she without reproof, 
Greeting may send from realms aloof, 
And even claim a tie in blood 

And dare to deem it sisterhood. 

For well we know, those maidens be 
All daughters of Mnemosyne ; 

And ’neath the unifying sun, 

Many the songs—but Song is one. 


This poem, dedicated to my father, reminds me of another which occurs 
in a volume of Richard le Gallienne’s entitled October Vagabonds. 'The 
many generous gifts of books made to me by my father during his lifetime 
included most of Richard le Gallienne’s inscription volumes, but October 
Vagabonds is particularly precious on account of the following lines. 


35 
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Whether they have appeared elsewhere I do not know. ‘They were written 
from Green’s Farm, Connecticut, in February, 1911. 
The friend who sends this book to you, 
Across three thousand miles of sea, 
Dear Master—this I like to think— 
Is twice my friend, being your friend too ; 
Across the drifting years a link 
With that old graciousness to me— 
A boyish muse that dared to bring 
Its early childish offering 
Beneath the shadow of your bays, 
Fearing to hope a little praise. 
How fast the time has gone since then, 
And now how strange to meet again, 
And hear your old-world virginals 
Beside the thunder of the Falls ! 


Although my father was, throughout his life, the recipient of many 
requests for his autograph, he was not himself an autograph collector. 
His admiration of the art of C. Coquelin, however, on one occasion 
prompted him to ask deliberately for an autograph which he apparently 
did not possess. The result is a piece of note paper headed Lyceum 
Theatre, inscribed :-— 

Ma Vie 

Ce fut d’étre celui qu’on souffle et qu’on oublie 
to my friend Austin Dobson 
C. Coquelin. 
18 Juillet ’98. 

The volume in which it is pasted is Rostand’s Cyrano de Bergerac, in which 
Coquelin was acting at the time. 

There is, in my father’s study at Ealing, a particular set of shelves, 
hidden away in a somewhat dark corner, which for some reason or other 
never attracted my predatory instincts to any large extent. These shelves 
were a repository for the kind of book that one unearthed from what my 
father, in one of his Eighteenth Century Vignettes, refers to as the “‘ four- 
penny boxes.” The volumes were so uncomfortably tightly packed and 
dusty, and the darkness of the corner so inconvenient, that a thorough 
investigation had not been carried out, at all events for some considerable 
time. When sorting out my father’s books after his death, I called in the 
aid of his old friend, Mr. R. J. Lister, the compiler of Edmund Gosse’s 
Library Catalogue*, which was incidentally one of my most prized acquisi- 
tions at the sale. | remember well Mr. Lister’s arrival with all the book- 
sellers’ catalogues he could lay hands on. If he expected to find a Shake- 
speare Folio, I am afraid he was disappointed ; but we did find a volume 
by one of Shakespeare’s contemporaries, namely, a First Edition of Sir 
John Suckling’s Fragmenta Aurea, 1646, but alas ! without the portrait by 


_* 7 am referring to the limited edition of 1893. 
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Marshall. Whether my father knew that he possessed it or ‘realised its 
value, I do not know. 

Another volume from this dark corner is also perhaps worth mentioning 
—a two volume edition of The Beauties of the Spectators, Tatlers and 
Guardians, Connected and Digested under Alphabetical Heads, printed for 
J. and R. Tonson in the Strand, 1763. One interest attaching to this book 
is the inscription inside the first volume :—‘ 'To the Twin Sisters Miss 
bam and Miss Caroline Grigg. Sep: 1772,” followed by these 
ines :— 

Freedom and Virtue, Twin born from Heaven came. 
And like two sisters fair, are both the same. 

On thee Elizabeth may virtue smile ! 

And thou, sweet Caroline, Life’s cares beguile 

May Gracious Providence protect and guide, 

That Days and Years in peace may slide ; 

And bring you Bliss, in Parent’s love, 

Till you shall reach the bliss above. 


and ending up “‘ Thus prays your very true friend and affectionate servant 
J. Hanway.” Upon the outside of the two volumes the initials of the fair 
recipients are tastefully arranged within a circle of stars. 

The other interest attaching to the book affects the author of the above 
inscription. This was the worthy philanthropist of whom Johnson said 
*“ that he acquired some reputation by travelling abroad, but lost it all by 
travelling at home ”’; the same Hanway of whom my father in his Essay 
Hanway’s Travels, says ““ His misfortune was that, like many excellent 
persons, his sense of humour was imperfect, and his infirmity of digression 
chronic.’ My father was loath to say anything unkind of anyone, but this 
Hanway must have been an incomparable bore. 

From the several different editions of the life of William Hogarth, which 
appeared between 1879 and 1908, it will be gathered that my father’s 
researches into the subject of this artist’s life-history must have been 
extensive, and the number of his Hogarth books proportionately large. 
To some extent this was true, but my father, some short time before he 
died, made a gift of all his Hogarth Prints to the London Library, 
and it was therefore decided by my mother to augment this gift by giving 
my father’s Hogarth Books to the same Library, where it was felt that 
they might prove of use to future students of an artist who seems to be 
somewhat unappreciated at the moment. The collection included a little 
work more interesting than valuable by William Hogarth (the artist’s 
father) entitled Thesaurarium Trilingue Publicum, and published in 1689. 
I mention this by way of record, as the volume, which is mentioned. in 
Wheatley’s London, was asked for at the Sotheby sale by a prospective 
buyer who was, of course, ignorant of the gift referred to above. 

There was, however, one particularly interesting Hogarth item which 
was included in the sale and is now in my collection.. This was a folio 
volume, in which was bound up No. XVII of the North Briton (25 Sept. 
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1762) containing the scurrilous attack upon Hogarth by his ct-devant 
crony, John Wilkes, as well as the reprint that appeared on 21 May, 1763, 
and contained a “ cut in wood from the life ” of William Hogarth, with an 
abnormally bulbous nose. The interest surrounding this reprint lies in the 
fact that it bears signs of having been folded across the middle and, from 
the entry in the sale catalogue of the Standly Collection, from which it 
came, is stated to have been the actual copy carried by Hogarth inhis 
pocket to show to his friends, and afterwards given by Mrs. Hogarth to 
Samuel Ireland. Whether this copy is, or is not, what it purports to be is 
somewhat of a mystery, as my father subsequently discovered, in a collec- 
tion temporarily on joan at the British Museum, another copy of the 
North Briton, bearing a similar notification to the effect that it was 
Hogarth’s copy, and had subsequently, as above, been given to Samuel 
Ireland by Mrs. Hogarth. 

On the whole, however, I think my father was inclined to pride himself 
on being the owner of the genuine copy. 

Perhaps the most interesting volume of which I possessed myself was a 
copy of Memoires relating to the State of the Royal Navy of England, for 
Ten Years, Determin’d December 1688, by Samuel Pepys, published in 
1690. A note on the reverse of the title page runs ‘‘ March 14. 1723/4. 
The Gift of C. Jackson to Thos. Coram,”’ but at the end of the volume is 
pasted the original of the following letter :— 

To Mr. Mills These Worthy Sir I happend to find among my few Books, 
Mr. Pepys, his memoires, web I thought might be acceptable to you & therefore 
pray you to accept of it. I am wth much Respect Sir Your most humble sert 
Thomas Coram June roth 1746. 

Not only did the volume once belong to “ that brave old philanthropist, 
Captain Thomas Coram of the Foundling Hospital,” but it contains here 
and there MS. corrections in the author’s own handwriting, and is en- 
riched, to boot, with two portrait plates by Robert White after Kneller. 

It is always interesting to watch the grouping of the various volumes in a 
sale catalogue. Books that seem rare to the seller are hidden away with 
others in a lot, while volumes without apparently any intrinsic value are 
entered as separate items. There is little doubt that, if one had the time 
and patience to visit auction rooms regularly and inspect the books prior to 
sale, one could obtain one’s desiderata at far less cost than in a bookseller’s 
shop. I was amazed at the low prices which some of the lots containing 
several volumes fetched at my father’s sale. For example, one lot of 18 
volumes went for £2 14s. od. ‘They were mostly French classics, nicely 
bound, but one volume contained Walter Pater’s signature on the flyleaf, 
while another contained that of Robert Southey, the poet. Again a lot 
comprising a first edition of Steele’s Tender Husband, three other Steele 
items, in excellent condition, and a first edition of Colley Cibber’s Careless 
Husband, enticed no higher bid than 5s. 

In one of the larger volumes which I secured, a copy of an illustrated 
American edition of my father’s poem The Sundial, was inserted a large 
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folding Menu Card of one of the first, if not actually the first dinner of the 

Kinsmen.”’ On the front page is a delightful little etching by the late 
E. A. Abbey, R.A., while within are fourteen autograph signatures 
including those of Randolf Caldecott, Alfred Parsons, Edwin Abbey and 
G. H. Boughton. : 

From a Roll of the Kinsmen, which I came across among my father’s 

papers, I find that my father was elected a Kinsman, in company with a 
number of his friends, in 1883, the second year of the Brotherhood, but 
I make special mention of the four names above, as my father was particu- 
larly happy in a little coterie of artist friends. 
__ The price fetched at the sale by one or two rather elaborate volumes 
illustrated by Alfred Parsons and E. A. Abbey was quite extraordinary ; 
and this was even more marked in the case of Randolf Caldecott, whose 
Complete Collection of Pictures—a limited edition, with my father’s preface 
—went for £16 1os., while no less than £30 was paid for first editions of the 
Caldecott picture books in two volumes, containing between them three 
original sketches. 

There is no doubt that the late G. H. Boughton had a genuine admira- 
tion for my father’s poetry and prose alike. Only the other day, my 
researches in a second-hand bookshop were rewarded by my finding a copy 
of At the Sign of the Lyre for next to nothing, containing a letter and 
inscription from this artist to a friend saying how much nicer it was “ to 
have a ‘ Dobson’ of one’s ‘ very own ’ than to have but a fleeting ‘ London 
Library ’ taste of him.’ But there is still in my father’s bookcase at Ealing 
another copy of the same volume containing a delightful little sketch 
opposite the poem Love in Winter. This particular poem seems to have 
aroused Boughton’s artistic feeling in no small degree. Besides the pen 
sketch already alluded to, he executed a most delightful water-colour 
drawing of the same theme, and this was included in the sale and now hangs 
in my drawing room. Even this, however, was only a motif for a larger 
picture which was exhibited in the Academy in 1891. And this was not all. 
In an hotel in which I was staying in 1922 at St. Ives, 1 came across 
a volume of the Art Journal, which contained an article on the art of G. H. 
Boughton. One of the few pictures illustrating it was a reproduction of a 
pastel on the same subject, which I had not seen before. 

Another artist with whom my father was on most friendly terms, and 
whose work he admired immensely, as everyone must, was the late Miss 
Kate Greenaway. Her presentation volumes all commanded high prices, 
especially the little Almanacs, one of which contained an original sketch. 

In his De Libris, my father wrote an article on Kate Greenaway as a 
companion to another in the same volume on Hugh Thomson. The 
article was illustrated by some small pencil sketches in my father’s posses- 
sion, but, from the time of their return from the publishers to the date of 
my father’s death, they completely disappeared. 

When, however, Messrs. Sotheby sent me a proof of the sale catalogue, 
I observed to my surprise that Marigold Garden, a fair sized quarto volume, 
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was shown as containing five loose original pencil sketches by the artist. 
Here were the missing drawings, which I promptly had transferred to a 
separate lot and acquired myself. ; | 

No man was more generous with his original drawings than that lovable 
artist, the late Hugh Thomson. I was interested to observe, not long ago, 
a statement to the effect that Hugh Thomson had at last ‘‘ come into his 
own,” because the books illustrated by him were now shown in book- 
sellers’ catalogues under his own name, rather than that of the author. 
Ever since the time when, as a boy, I used to supply him with pencil and 
paper in order that he might draw something, he never failed to keep us 
supplied with tokens of his generosity. I believe his original drawings are 
somewhat difficult to obtain in the open market, probably because the 
recipients of his gifts were people who were not likely to part with them 
readily. My father and I were always specially favoured by him, and his 
gifts of books were invariably enriched by some incomparable piece of 
playfulness on the title page. Moreover, knowing that I had a predilection 
for his work, he on more than one occasion inscribed the volume to A.D., 
leaving my father and myself to decide for whom it was really intended. 

In passing, however, one of my most prized Hugh Thomsons was 
secured for a trifle under rather odd circumstances. A friend, who himself 
had no particular knowledge of Hugh Thomson’s work, saw what he was 
convinced was one of this artist’s originals in a small second-hand dealer’s 
shop in one of the suburbs. From the meticulous description which he gave 
me of it on a postcard, I became equally convinced that he was right, and I 
accordingly instructed him to buy. I paid him a liberal commission, but 
the actual sum which was paid for what turned out to be a frontispiece to 
my father’s Ballad of Beau Brocade was 2s. 6d. The picture was an illus- 
tion to the poem A Gentlewoman of the Old School, and is an example of 
Hugh Thomson’s craftsmanship at its very best, when his sight was good 
and his pen work like gossamer. 

There was really only one book which I, as an ardent collector of 
Stevenson, was sorry not to have secured, and that was a privately printed 
copy of the Henley and Stevenson Admiral- Guinea, autographed by the 
former, which reached a bid of £38. My father had very few Stevenson 
first editions ; a first edition of Underwoods I secured at the sale, while A 
Child’s Garden of Verses he had sold in his lifetime, together with a copy 
he had given me of The New Arabian Nights, which fetched the record 
price of £102. He also possessed what I believe is greatly coveted on the 
other side of the Atlantic, the small privately printed and limited edition of 
Mr. Edmund Gosse’s Notes to the Pentland Edition, containing one or two 
poems not previously printed. With the solitary exception of his 
Library Catalogue, to which a passing reference has already been made, 
none of my father’s unique collection of Edmund Gosse’s books, practically 
all inscription copies, were included in the sale, but my mother, after my 
father’s death, added to my Stevenson collection, the little Edmund Gosse 
volume above mentioned. In many ways, however, the most interesting 
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Stevenson item which my father gave me was a volume trom America. 
A letter arrived one day from Dr. Rosenbach, of Philadelphia—who not 
long ago caused a considerable stir by paying over £8,000 for the first folio 
Shakespeare from the Burdett Coutts Collection—reminding my father of 
some small introduction he had done for him years previously, and asking 
him to accept a catalogue he had prepared of the Stevenson Collection 
bequeathed by the late Elkins Widener, who went down in the Titanic, 
to the Library at Harvard. The volume did not arrive immediately, and 
in a rash moment my father announced his intention of transferring it to 
me, little realising that it was going to prove a somewhat sumptuous pro- 
duction. I often wonder how many copies reached this country. Only 150 
were printed in all. I know Mr. Edmund Gosse possesses one, but the 
only others of which I havebeenable to obtain definite trace were Sir Sidney 
Colvin’s copy, which was sold at a Red Cross Sale, and subsequently 
found its way into the catalogue of a West-End bookseller, and that 
included in the sale of Sir W. Robertson Nicoll’s books about a year ago. 

In the preceding pages I have endeavoured to describe some of my 
father’s Books of Association, most of which were included in the sale and, as 
I have already said, were secured by members of his family. There were, 
however, a good many other volumes of considerable rarity, which I have 
not mentioned because they were not necessarily Books of Association. 
At the same time, any reader, who has borne with me so far, may up to 
the present have looked in vain for certain books among my father’s 
collection which might reasonably be expected to have been found in the 
collection of a writer of his particular inclinations. In order, therefore, 
that such a reader may not be disappointed, I close with the titles of a few 
of the more important of such books. 

The Garland of Rachel, by Austin Dobson and divers Kindly Hands ; 
Goldsmith’s Memoirs of a Protestant ; Goldsmith’s Citizen of the World ; 
Goldsmith’s The Mystery Revealed ; Goldsmith’s Good Natur’d Man ; 
Goldsmith’s Retaliation ; Goldsmith’s Haunch of Venison ; Gay’s Trivia 
and The Beggars’ Opera ; Steele’s Christian Hero ; Sterne’s Sentimental 
Fourney ; The History of New York (Grolier Club) ; The Charles Whitting- 
hams (Grolier Club) ; Gray’s Odes ; ‘Thomas Hardy’s Tess of the D’ Urber- 
villes, inscription copy ; ‘Thomas Hardy’s Wessex Poems and other Verses, 
inscription copy; Locker’s London Lyrics, privately printed; Rossettt’s 
Ballads, with an original poem inserted ; ‘Thackeray’s Letters, with some 
MS. lines by the novelist ; Kate Greenaway’s A Day in a Child’s Life and 
Marigold Garden, together with a long set of her Almanacs, containing one 
original drawing, all inscription copies ; The Spectator and The Tatler, 
both in original numbers. With his Fielding collection he had parted 
during his lifetime. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


SWINBURNE ON PRATT 


(To the Editor of Tat LONDON Mercury) 


IR,—The Bibliographical Notes of Mr. Iolo Williams are ever my delight, but those 
in the August number of THe Lonpon Mercury gave me a peculiar thrill. He 
dedicates a page to Samuel Jackson Pratt, a poetaster of whom, as the scurrilous author of 
works signed ‘‘ Courtney Melmoth,”’ I believed myself to be the only surviving student. 
But that Pratt caught the eye of somebody much greater, now unhappily dead, will perhaps 
interest you and will certainly excite Mr. Iolo Williams. Any two writers less likely to be 
thought of together than Pratt and Swinburne can hardly be imagined, yet Swinburne 
stooped to parody Pratt. I know not how there came into his possession a copy of 
Sympathy, and Other Poems, by S. J. Pratt, published in 8vo in 1807. But this obscure 
volume adorned the library of Swinburne, who has written on the fly-leaf of it the following 
pathetic lines, now for the first time published : 
The tear of Sensibility bedews 
These votive offerings of no vulgar Muse. 
The effusions of the Bard’s compatriot show 
A bosom no less apt to melt and glow. 
Sure Orient Anglia’s native airs refine 
Each pensive heart that prompts each fervent line. 
Tho’ higher may stand our elder, what of that ? 
No living hand may strike the lyre of Pratt.—A. C. S. 

The modesty of the more modern poet seems to be excessive, since the lyre is struck 
exactly as Pratt would strike it. I do not quite know what Swinburne means by the 
** compatriot,” a cryptic allusion which escapes me, but which perhaps Mr. Iolo Williams 
may explain. At any rate you, Sir, will admit that it is surprising to find the author of 
Atalanta in Calydon inspired, and so successfully inspired, by the author of Sympathy, 


and other Poems.—Yours, etc. 
EDMUND GOSSE. 


BYRON’S VISION OF JUDGMENT 


(To the Editor of THE LoNDON Mercury) 


IR,—Prince D. S. Mirsky says in your columns of Byron’s Vision of Fudgment, “ It 
is probably his greatest masterpiece, his most perfect poem,” and proceeds to quote 
from “ Perhaps the best passage in the whole poem and consequently one of the summits 
of Byron’s poetry,” two stanzas containing these three lines : 
se place where Death’s grand cause is argued (0’er) 
an 
Pressing one radiant arm just where (below) 
/ The heart in good men is supposed to (tend). 
It is evident that both o’er and below are superfluous words inserted for the sake of 
rhyme, while tend is a wrong word and though making no sense, used for the same reason. 
On the previous page after quoting the stanza beginning 
It was the cooling hour, just when the (rounded) 
Red sun sinks 
Prince Mirsky says ‘‘ Here is a delicacy of touch rare in Byron and rare in others, and 
he is the veriest gourmet of poetry who asks for touches finer than these.” I ask why 
rounded ? Even to call the red sun round is superfluous, but rounded ?—Surely there is 
no reason in the sense ? Only in rhyming can we find any. No, the “ veriest gourmet ” 
is not appealed to either here or elsewhere. No French poet of renown ever dreamed 
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of passing such licences: no standard of excellence ever heard of would countenance 
them. They are carelessness as cynical and callous as too much of Byron’s thought 
was ; and for those who love English to admire them is as impossible as to take them 
for “‘ pulsations of genius ” or even of “ wit.” If the defence of Byron is required by 
his centenary, need it require us to regard any of his work as perfect or free from blatant 
faults ? Why not look facts in the face ?—Yours, etc. 

Hill Croft, Steep, Petersfield, Hants. T. Sturce Moore. 


THE STAGE SOCIETY 


(To the Editor of THE Lonpon Mercury) 


aa your last issue I find it stated that the Stage Society is largely preoccupied 
with introducing Continental dramatists to the English public. 

This statement is a trifle misleading. In our 25 years’ existence two-thirds of the plays 
produced have been English, and in our last season, of the four plays produced, two were 
English by young and comparatively new authors, one was American and one German. 

The Stage Society’s object is to produce good plays which are unlikely to be seen on 
the commercial stage—it does not limit itself to any source, but the facts show it does not 
neglect the English author.—Yours, etc. 

The Stage Society, W.S. KENNEDY, 
36, Southampton Street, W.C.z. Chairman, Stage Society. 
26th Fune, 1924. 


SEAL SHOOTING 


(To the Editor of THE LONDON Mercury) 


IR,—Some three years ago I wrote an article on “ Seal Shooting ” which was pub- 
lished in the Shooting Times. 

This article was quoted, or rather a paragraph of it without the context was quoted, by 
Mr. Philip Gosse in his article “The World on Trust” in your May number, but he 
has unfortunately forgotten to tell your readers certain facts of which he is well aware, 
and which throw a rather different light on the matter. 

Shortly after the article was published Mr. Gosse wrote to the Shooting Times protesting 
against the shooting of seals. 

His letter was at once answered by me (giving my whole name and not sheltering 
behind initials as he implies) and by a large number of shooting and fishing men and by a 
commercial concern interested in the fisheries. It was explained to him that seals, on 
the part of the coast of which I wrote, are a serious menace to the Fisheries, not only 
by eating enormous numbers of the fish, but by frequently breaking nets, often causing 
a complete loss of gear and thus ruining small fishermen. He was also asked to note 
that a considerable reward is offered per head of seal killed, by, I believe, The Board of 
Fisheries in Oban. 

However, instead of either disproving or accepting our statements Mr. Gosse hurled a 
few personalities at us and was heard no more. Now, after these years he has seen fit to 
bring the matter up again, and has presented seal shooting as mere butchery. 

As a matter of fact it is no such thing. One chance of shooting in three days hunting 
may be taken as a fair average, as seal are very difficult to approach. Shooting is extremely 
difficult owing to the high sea which is almost invariably running on this coast, and often, 
as in this case, one has to shoot from low rocks over which seas are continually breaking 
at a rapidly moving target which is only exposed for seconds at a time. 

Many apologies for taking up your valuable space.—Yours, etc. 

5, Prince Arthur Road, Hovcuaw Ww.” Skavicn: 
Hampstead. 
ke 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES & NEWS 


Correspondence from readers on all subjects of bibliographical interest is invited. 
Our Correspondent will, to the best of his ability, answer all queries addressed to him. 


GENERAL NOTES 


R. CHARLES SAYLE, whose death was recorded in this review last 

month, was one whose kindness is remembered by a vast number of 

Cambridge men. He was himself born in Cambridge, but, after being 

at school at Rugby, he went up to Oxford. After taking his degree, 
however, he returned to Cambridge, and for many years, up till the time of his death, 
he was a member of the staff of the University Library. The work that he did there 
was important in its scope and most conscientiously and carefully carried out ; in 
particular Sayle’s compilation of the Catalogue of English books, printed up to 1640, 
in the Cambridge University Library, has made his name familiar to bibliographers 
and librarians throughout the world. He was also the editor of a three-volume edition 
Sir Thomas Browne’s works, which appeared between 1904 and 1907. Possibly, 
if the truth were known, he would have liked to have been most highly appreciated 
as a poet, for he published four books of verse :—Bertha : A Story of Love (1885) ; 
Erotidia (1889) ; Musa Consolatrix (1893) ; and Private Music (1911). Of these the 
first was anonymous and the others bore his name. No fame ever came to him from 
these poems, which yet, to his friends, seem to contain a little of his delicate person- 
ality. Probably, however, the most important thing he did was the encouragement 
he gave to countless undergraduates to educate their artistic tastes—especially in 
literature and music. It was a privilege to be allowed to frequent his Sunday evening 
at homes, where music and conversation, together with tea and biscuits (of the kind 
known to the young as “‘ squashed flies ’”) were the chief of the entertainment. One 
could be certain of meeting there any undergraduate—and some graduates also—of 
musical tastes, for music was one of the great joys of Sayle’s life, though it was not his 
business nor even the chief interest of all his guests. Myself, I am particularly 
grateful to him ; for it was he who first gave me some idea of how to collate a book 
and of the difference between a complete and an incomplete copy. He was also one 
of the chief organisers of the Charles Lamb dinner, one of the most agreeable of 
pre-war annual festivals at Cambridge. It is sad to feel that he has died a compara- 
tively young man, and that the next generation of undergraduates will not know him. 


F Cambridge bibliography has lost one old worker, a book which has just reached 

me, the work of one of the younger Cambridge bibliographers, shows that the 
study of the fascinating science of books still flourishes healthily among Cambridge 
men. ‘The work towhich I refer is Dr. Geoffrey Keynes’s A Bibliography of Sir Thomas 
Browne, Knight, Doctor of Physick, (Cambridge University Press. Edition limited to 
500 copies at {2 2s.each). This is a gorgeous book, admirably compiled and splendidly 
produced with a large number of facsimiles of the title-pages of first and other 
important editions ; for this is no mere bibliography of first editions, but a complete 
bibliography of all editions of Browne’s works. There are, moreover, sections devoted 
to Biography and Criticism, and to other things, and appendices of imitators of the 
Religio Medict, of forerunners and imitators of the Vulgar Errors, of the writings of 
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Sir Thomas’s son, Dr. Edward Browne, and of certain matters concerning the con- 
nection of Simon Wilkin and Robert Southey with Browne’s works, which Wilkin 
edited. Dr. Keynes’s method has been to divide his book into sections, each dealing 
with one book, or group of books, and to prefix to each suitable section a “ biblio- 
graphical preface ” in which the history of the book to be dealt with is summarised. 
Within each section the editions are described—very fully and with notes of all 
special points, such as misnumbered pages, and a list of known copies of the rarer 
books—in chronological order. Among the books described in this way are transla- 
tions into foreign languages. In his preface Dr. Keynes states that this book was 
first projected sixteen years ago, as the joint production of another Cambridge biblio- 
grapher, Mr. Cosmo Gordon, and himself. Mr. Gordon, however, has been prevented 
by circumstances from doing any work in connection with this bibliography for the 
last six years, and has therefore preferred that Dr. Keynes’s name alone should appear 
on the title-page. As a frontispiece there is a reproduction of a recently discovered 
oil-painting of Sir Thomas Browne and his wife. It would be difficult to imagine a 
bibliography which should reflect greater credit upon both its compiler and its 
publishers than this one. 


HE forty-second number of The Bodleian Quarterly Record (price 1s., or 1s. 2d. 

post free, from the Oxford University Press) has recently appeared. It contains, 
among its opening pages of Notes and News, an interesting little paragraph by Mr. 
R. W. Chapman, who states that the additional fact has been pointed out to him, 
since the publication of his edition of Johnson’s and Boswell’s accounts of their 
famous tour in the Hebrides, that leaves E, and E, of Boswell’s Tour, first edition, 
are cancels. Mr. Chapman has examined several copies and finds that there are, in 
some copies, no traces of stubs for these leaves, while in other copies the stubs are 
visible, and that the text is identical and the type the same in both states ; so that it is 
evident that the cancels are in part of the edition only. Probably, therefore, a correc- 
tion was made while the book was being printed, and an original state, with a different 
reading of these leaves, is to be looked for, since it is possible that a few uncorrected 
copies may have been allowed to issue from the publishing house. It is to be hoped 
that all owners of this book will examine their copies carefully, and, if necessary, get 
them collated with others. 


HE same periodical also reports that its idea of publishing lists of Bodleian 

desiderata has resulted in the acquisition of several of the desired volumes. A new 
list of books wanted by the library is given, and this, in order to give it as wide a 
publicity as possible, I reprint here. 


DESIDERATA III 


Matthew Prior. 


A Pindarique on His Majesties Birth-Day. 1690. 
Imitation of the 2nd Ode of the 3rd Book of Horace. 1692 
For the New Year: to the Sun. 1694; 2nd ed., 1707. 

To the King on H. M.’s Arrival in Holland. 1695. 

Verses to the King on his Arrival in Holland. 1696. 

To a Young Gentleman in Love. 1702. 

Prologue, spoken at Court, 1703. 1704. 

Pallas and Venus. 1706. 

To the Rt. Hon. Mr. Harley. 1711. 

Horace Ep. I. 9 imitated. n.d. 
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Advertisement 4 la Brooks and Hillier. n.d. 
Archibaldi Pitcarnii Carmen. n.d. 
Erle Robert’s Mice. 1712 ; also the spurious ed. of the same year. 
When the Cat’s away. [1712]. 
A Memorial deliver’d by Mr. Prior. 1715. 
The Dove. 1717. 
Upon Lady Katherine H—de’s first appearing. 1718. 
The Curious Maid. 1720. 
An Answer to the Curious Maid. [1720.] 
An Impossible Thing. 1720. 
The Peeper. 1721. 
The Turtle and Sparrow. 1723. 
Collections. 
Poems on Several Occasions. 1707. 
1709, with the uncancelled state of the Preface. 
1713. 
—— 1717. 
Supplement to Mr. Prior’s Poems. 1722. 


Dryden’s Miscellany. 

The very important series called Dryden’s, or Tonson’s, Miscellany is badly repre- 
sented in Bodley. Parts III to V are not in the Library at all, except in the very late 
edition of 1727. The following are desiderata : 

(a) octavo editions. 
I. Miscellany Poems. Containing a new translation of Virgills Eclogues . . . 
[&c.] 2nd and 3rd eds., 1692 and 1702. 
II. Sylvae : or, the Second Part of Poetical Miscellanies. 1st ed., 1685, with the last 
leaf (Errata) ; 2nd and 3rd eds., 1692 and 1702. 
III. Examen Poeticum, being the Third Part of Miscellany Poems, 1693 ; 2nd ed., 
1706, 
IV. The Annual Miscellany for 1694, being the Fourth Part. 1694; 2nd ed., 1708. 
V. Poetical Miscellanies, the Fifth Part. 1704. 


VI. Poetical Miscellanies, the Sixth Part. 1709. With leaf Hh® and the original state 
of leaf Mm°. 


(5) reprints in 12°. 
Miscellany Poems, 4th ed. (of Parts I and II). 1716. 


I trust that it will be possible for me to continue to reprint these lists in THE LONDON 
Mercury, but space may not always allow it. Those who wish to make sure of seeing 


them—and much else that is interesting—should subscribe to the Bodleian Quarterly 
Record. 


NOTES ON SALES 


HE two days’ sale of books from the Ecton Hall Library, formed by Colonel 

James Sotheby at the end of the 17th century, took place at Messrs. Sotheby’s 
on July 24th and 25th, and realised a total of over £24,000. The highest price 
for a single printed book was £2,375, which was paid by Mr. Sabin for a copy of the 
first folio of Shakespeare, with three preliminary pages in facsimile. For two Caxton’s 
bound together, however, the Chronicles of England and the Description of England, 
both dated 1480, £3,100 was given by the Rosenbach Company. The Chronicles was 
a perfect copy, but the Description lacked two leaves. The first issue of Walter 
Bigges’s Summarie and True Discourse of Sir Francis Drake’s West Indian Voyage, 
1589, sold for £1,550 to Messrs. Quaritch, and one hundred pounds less was given 
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(by the Rosenbach Company) for T. Hariot’s A Brief and True Report of the New 
Found Land of Virginia, 1590. But the highest price of the sale was £3,300, which 
was given by Messrs. Muller, of Amsterdam, for an early fourteenth century French 
manuscript of the Bible in Latin. 


eEVO more manuscripts of considerable value were also sold at Sotheby’s towards 
the end of July. The first of these—which was sold on July 28th for £2,975 to 
Messrs. Mages—was the geographical manuscript known as the Wilton Codex from 
the fact that it was at Wilton House, Somerset, from the time of its purchase by the 
eighth Earl of Pembroke until its sale—also at Sotheby’s—in 1914. In that year it 
fetched £1,850. This manuscript is on 54 leaves of vellum, measuring 18 by 12 
inches, and contains twenty-seven traditional maps illustrating the Geographia of 
Ptolemy. The other manuscript, sold on the 29th, was a Flemish one of the thirteenth 
century, consisting of the Psalms of David on 278 leaves of vellum, with eleven full- 
page miniatures, and nine smaller ones, illustrating the life of David. The price given 
for this was £2,200. 


I MUCH regret that lack of space makes it impossible for me to record several 
sales which I had hoped to mention this month. In particular I am sorry to have 
to exclude the MacGeorge sale, with its wonderful Blake books ; but it seems better 
to omit all mention of this (especially as it has had much space in the daily press) 
than to deal with it inadequately. 


ITEMS FROM THE BOOKSHOPS AND CATALOGUES 


ESSRS. QUARITCH, of 11, Grafton Street, W.1., have issued an important 
new catalogue (number 385) of standard English books, including translations, 
published since the beginning of the eighteenth century. As more than three thousand 
two hundred items are catalogued, it is impossible for me to do more than announce 
the fact that this list is ready, and that it should be seen by every collector interested 
in the English books, both expensive and inexpensive, of the last two hundred years. 


ESSRS. PICKERING & CHATTO, of 1, King Street, St. James’s, S.W.1, 

have published a list (Number 216) of Addenda to their recent series of cata- 
logues of English literature arranged chronologically from 1515 to 1685. This list has 
about three hundred entries, among which are some very attractive things. One which 
I notice is Sir Thomas Chaloner’s The Praise of Folie, quarto, 1549, the first edition 
of the first translation into English of Erasmus’ Moria Encomium. ‘This book is priced 
£52 10s. I ought to add that this catalogue is very freely illustrated with facsimiles 
of title-pages and the like. 


R. FRANCIS EDWARDS'S latest list, to be had from 83, High Street, 
Marylebone, W.1, is devoted to books, engravings and drawings relating to 
Africa. 


RECENT catalogue of Messrs. Dobell, of 8, Bruton Street, W.1, contained an 
eS interesting item in the only known autograph letter of the poet 
William Collins. It was addressed to John Gilbert Cooper, and has now, I understand, 
come into the possession of the British Museum. I gather, also, that readers of THE 
Lonpon Mercury are to hear more of this letter before long. 


1. A. WILLIAMS. 
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BOOK-PRODUCTION NOTES 


WILLIAM PICKERING 


ILLIAM PICKERING, whose independent career as a bookman began 

in 1820, when at the age of twenty-four he opened his book-shop in 

Lincoln’s Inn Fields, may well stand as a classical example of the happy 

and fruitful co-operation which should always exist between a publisher 
and his printers. His description of himself on his device of the Dolphin, which he 
adopted from that of Aldus, as ALp1 DiscipvLvs ANGLVs, may be taken quite 
literally, for it was chiefly the study of the older printers and especially of Aldus that 
inspired him with the taste which fashioned his own editions. 1828 was the date of 
the first book printed for him by Charles Whittingham the younger, the owner of 
the Chiswick Press in 'Took’s Court, Chancery Lane, where it still carries on. Before 
that date, indeed, as well as afterwards, he brought out pleasant editions which 
were printed for him by other printers under his direction. Nevertheless his name 
will always be linked with Whittingham’s for the many well printed books which the 
enterprise, enthusiasm and good taste of the publisher begot by its happy union with 
the technical skill of a sympathetic printer. Whittingham is said to have excelled 
especially in printing from wood-blocks, and to have been the first to use overlays in 
their make-ready. 

Mr. Keynes, in his monograph on Pickering lately issued at the office of The Fleuron, 
seeks to upset the tradition that the revival of Caslon’s Old-Face type dates from the 
printing of The Diary of Lady Willoughby in 1844 ; and amongst the interesting set of 
facsimiles which give the monograph not the least part of its value are title-pages 
set wholly or in part in Caslon’s type, such as those for Taylor’s Holy Living and 
Fuller’s Holy War, which were published by Pickering as early as 1840. Herbert’s 
The Temple, dated 1844, the same year as the Lady Willoughby, was printed throughout 
in Caslon’s Old-Face. Which was the earlier book to be published does not appear. 

A feature of the books printed for Pickering at the Chiswick Press is the large 
number of wood-cut ornaments and initial letters used in their decoration. Many of 
them were cut for Whittingham by Mary Byfield, who served at the Press for more 
than forty years, and designed many of the ornaments herself. Others were done by 
Whittingham’s daughters, Jane and Charlotte, who, adds Mr. Keynes, “ contributed 
in a high degree to the characteristic excellence of the Press.” Nineteen of Pickering’s 
devices are reproduced as illustrations in Mr. Keynes’s monograph. Most of them 
are adaptations of the Aldine dolphins and anchor. The one I like best, however, 
is No. xix, the rebus of the pike and the ring. 


ILLUSTRATION IN COLOUR 


1 these notes I have sometimes urged that instead of the too-familiar three-colour 
process in half-tone, with all its unpleasant qualities, book illustrators might see what 
they can do with line blocks and flat colours. One of the most interesting experiments 
in colour-printing which I have seen comes to me in a booklet prepared by Messrs. 
Hope, the well-known manufacturers of window-casements and other metal fittings, to 
illustrate their exhibit at Wembley. The illustrations are printed in eight colours from 
, line blocks, made up in the same formes as the letterpress text. The details of the win- 
dow casements are printed in black, with architectural settings and the suggestion of a 
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landscape background in colour. The colours are used quite flat, sometimes reduced 
by means of a stipple tinting medium, and sometimes superimposed to give a variety 
of tints as in chromolithographic printing. No one, of course, could print a water- 
colour drawing in anything like facsimile in this way ; but for a draughtsman who will 
adapt his work to the medium by which it is to be printed, the method offers scope for 
brilliant work in colour which it may give joy to look at. Theblocks for Messrs. Hope’s 
booklet were made by the Sun Engraving Company, and the booklet was printed at 
the Kynoch Press. A feature of the printing is the exact register, notwithstanding that 
the sheets were printed in large formes of 16 octavo pages each. The printers 
attribute their success in securing exact register to the right seasoning of the paper— 
Messrs. Grosvenor Chater’s Basingwerk parchment, “ ripened ” at the Press. 


AND GOD SAID LET THE WATERS 
BRING FORTH ABUNDANTLY THE 
MOVING CREATURE THAT HATH 
LIFE AND FOWL THAT MAY FLY 
ABOVE THE EARTH IN THE OPEN 
FIRMAMENT OF HEAVEN x «x AND 
GOD CREATED GREAT WHALES AND 
EVERY LIVING CREATURE THAT 
MOVETH WHICH THE WATERS 
BROUGHT FORTH ABUNDANTLY 
AFTER THEIR KIND AND EVERY 
WINGED FOWL AFTER HIS KIND AND 
GOD SAW THAT IT WAS GOOD KAND 
GOD BLESSED THEM SAYING BE 
FRUITFUL AND MULTIPLY AND FILL 
THE WATERS IN THE SEAS AND LET 
FOWL MULTIPLY IN THE EARTH « « 
AND THE EVENING AND THE MOR~ 
NING WERE THE FIFTH DAY 


“NEULAND” TYPE 


THE ‘“NEULAND” TYPE 


Y the courtesy of the Curwen Press I am able to show a specimen of Rudolph 
Koch’s ‘‘Neuland ” type used in printing the legends to Mr. Paul Nash’s wood-cuts 
of Genesis, about which I wrote in the August number of THE LoNDON MErcurY. 
In the same note the delicate lines and tones of Mr. Nash’s colour-work are 
compared with the “stray” lines of his black-and-white drawings. The word should, 


of course, be “ strong.” 
B. H. NEWDIGATE 
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A LETTER FROM IRELAND 


Dublin, Fuly, 1924. — 


PSEUDONYMOUS book is rare in Ireland: and the appearance last: 

summer in Dublin of such an one created quite a stir of interest. The 

_ Return of the Hero, by ‘Michael Ireland,” is a work of talent, which 
deserved attention in any case. Captain Stephen Gwynn admired it greatly 

and took up the question of its authorship in the notes which he contributes to a 
London Sunday newspaper ; “‘ Michael Ireland ” has also received a great deal of 
praise in the local Press. Captain Gywnn thinks that if The Return of the Hero is not 
by Mr. James Stephens, it ought to be : Mr. Stephens is the spiritual author. This is 

the view of numbers of other people, and Mr. Stephens is said to have received — 
letters congratulating him on his best book. I do not agree that The Return of the 
Hero is a clever imitation only ; some influence of Mr. Stephens is evident, but the 
style and attitude to subject seem to me to be characteristic of a writer well-known 
locally, who is also a public man, a politician. Whoever wrote the book, takes an 
interest in the human side of bishops, and also in their intellectual processes ; and this 
is an interest which it is hardly the thing in Ireland to confess to. One may attack 
bishops savagely for their politics ; but as theologians, or even as human beings, they 
are not a proper subject of study. Therefore if a public man wrote The Return of 
the Hero, he may have thought it practically desirable not to disclose the authorship. 
The famous theme, Oisin’s controversy with St. Patrick on the conduct of life, 
sometimes called the Colloquy of the Ancients, has been cited by Mr. Yeats and many 
other modern authors since MacPherson’s time. Oisin, in the Gaelic story, is son of 
Finn, a hero of the third century ; he was carried away to the Land of Youth, whence 
he returned to the much changed and ‘“‘ degenerate ” Ireland: of St. Patrick. In the 
Colloquy he upholds, like an unsophisticated Nietzsche, the ideals of the heroic pagan 
life, fighting and laughter,—‘‘ a good war justifies any cause,”’ is his theme—against 
the men of croziers, with their repressive doctrines and inhibitions. Patrick feels 
the poetry in Oisin’s point of view, but withstands him on the ground of dogma, 
presenting to him the literal facts of Heaven and Hell, and urging on his interlocutor 
many very practical reasons for becoming a Christian. These appeal to the Pagan’s 
common sense, and he is prepared for baptism. It was “‘ a close thing,” as the Irish 
Professor observed when an evangelical preacher accosted him in the street and asked 
was he saved. ‘“‘ Michael Ireland” elaborates the story by the introduction into it of a 
number of other ecclesiastical dignitaries besides Patrick ; Lauchra MacLonan, Iserni- 
nus, MacTaill, Soichell, Auxilius, all bishops—studies of various clerical temperaments, 
some of them sympathetic, some the reverse. The studies are very cleverly done. 
There is a convocation of the bishops at which Iserninus, a great theologian, shows 
that Patrick proposes to save Oisin’s soul under false pretences. He has not let it be 
known to Oisin that his father, Finn, and the old Fenians are certainly in Hell. Oisin, if 
he is baptized, will certainly get into Heaven. Once there he will be disappointed, and 
may create the greatest possible disorder. Auxilius agrees, and gives a long discourse 

on heresy and authority, so learned that Patrick is forced to fall back on the line of 

human reasoning. Why should not Finn be in Heaven, since he died in innocence and 
good heart in an era before there was any question of the rejection or acceptance of 
Christian doctrine ? “ But,” says Auxilius, “the Church must decide whether Finn is 
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or is not in Heaven””—even though he lived prior to the Apostolic Succession, for un- 
less the Church can decide Finn’s case, it cannot decide Oisin’s, which would reduce 
authority to absurdity. At this point, Oisin is called before the assembly that he may 
tell the bishops a story of Finn MacCool, which may throw light on the likely fate that 
hero is enduring. But the moral of the story told by Oisin is controversial, and there is 
further theological debate which ends in the discomfiture of Patrick and his ally, 
MacTaill. MacTaill’s plea that the story should be taken as a good story, and not as a 
sign, is rejected ; the assembly decides that Finn is in Hell, and an intimation to that 
effect is conveyed to Oisin. There follows then a dialogue between Oisin and Patrick, 
as in the old Irish tale ; Oisin protesting his hatred of a Heaven which has no room for 
oe Ha (the men of Pagan virtue), and Patrick desperately describing the pains 
of Hell. 

This story, readers may be reminded, belongs to the latest cycle of Gaelic heroic 
legend : the earliest being that in which is found the story of the children of Lir, the 
second (and most wonderful) gives the stories of Cuchullain, of Maeve, Deirdre and 
Fergus. These were oral traditions at first ; but were afterwards (some of them as 
late as the fifteenth century) put into Gaelic text. The manner remained unaltered, as 
Professor Mackinnon has shown ; the Gaelic text is always narrative prose with verse 
interjected, and Gaelic poetry is always rhymed lyric. MacPherson pretended that he 
had translated from the originals (discovered, he said, in Scotland) ; and in the mass 
of evidence adduced against the famous literary imposter was the fact that epic and 
dramatic, as literary forms, were unknown in the Gaelic civilisation. Gaelic poets, 
too, were concrete and full of statement of fact : whereas MacPherson’s work was 
crowded with the vague and abstract ; the theological discussion in MacPherson’s 
third volume showed traces of Bishop Berkeley’s influence ! 

“Michael Ireland ”’ follows tradition in certain respects pretty closely. He puts 
very little more into the thought of Oisin or Patrick than was actually there ; neither 
the Saint nor the Pagan hero is represented as a profound philosopher. Oisin’s 
“ Nietzscheism ” is guileless enough, a Nietzscheism of Donnybrook Fair ; he is 
a “‘ broth of a boy,” in all his faults and virtues ; it is true that he has serious moments 
when he talks like William Blake, without convincing us, however, that he fully 
understands what he says. Patrick, as in the legend, takes a great fancy to Oisin ; and 
the excellent thing in the book is this picture of Patrick’s character, and especially of 
Patrick’s weakness for the old Pagan chatterbox. There is no unctuous quality in 
Patrick, and we see him, as he probably was, as the rustic type of evangelist, with bad 
Latin and little learning. Kuno Meyer and Limmer have shown how the Pagan 
rhetorici fled to Ireland, from say 390-450 A.D., before Christian persecution and 
invasions of Huns and Vandals, as to an isle of refuge. They made Ireland a place of 
scholarship and abundant MSS., and taught us the alphabet, and on their Latin 
rhetorical prose was founded Irish prose, which is often of a florid and bombastic 
nature. They mocked St. Patrick for a simpleton, and St. Patrick refers to them 
- bitterly ; the originators of the Ossianic legend had a sound historical instinct when 
they showed the saint as being more at his ease in the company of a child of nature 
like the unregenerate Oisin ! 

To re-write the story of Oisin and Patrick is to lay oneself open to the charge of 
painting the lily. Standish Hayes’ version in Sylva Gaedelica is a literary masterpiece 
of translation ; we may take it to be as accurate a rendering of the spirit of the old 
Gaelic tale as any Gaelic scholar can give us. Mr. W. B. Yeats’ The Wanderings of 
Oisin, is a beautiful poem, characteristic of the poet’s earlier self, in its luxuriant 
lyricism, its unquestioning acceptance of fairy lore, magic and the Irish Pagan 
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tradition ; Lady Gregory, too, in her Gods and Fighting Men has contributed to this 
literature, rendering the “‘ argument ”’ between Ossian and Patrick in a dialect of 
West of Ireland cottages appropriate to the simple, concrete quality of the original 
Irish tale. What the author of The Return of the Hero has attempted is, however, 
something different ; he wishes to represent, in terms of modern psychology, the 
clash between Pagan and Christian personalities in the old Irish world. Thus there is 
nothing in common between Mr. Yeats’ treatment of the subject and “ Michael 
Ireland’s ” ; to compare The Wanderings of Oisin with The Return of the Hero would 
be like comparing Swinburne’s criticism of Christianity with that of Anatole France. 
“‘ Michael Ireland ” is not an Anatole France ; but it is interesting to signalise the 
first attempt to make an ironical art, and an art of character-study, out of one of these 
legends that were proclaimed twenty or thirty years ago to be the proper sources for a 
national literature in this country. The “‘ Colloquy of the Ancients ” is splendid 
material for the amateur of ideas, the literary dilettante, and one can only wonder 
that none of our writers before “‘ Michael Ireland ”’ should have looked at it with 
modern eyes, or approached it with intellectual curiosity. 


J. M. HONE 
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CHRONICLES 
DRAMA 


MIDSUMMER MADNESS. By Currrorp Bax. Music by C. ARMSTRONG 
Gress. Lyric Theatre, Hammersmith. | . 


A COMEDY OF GOOD AND EVIL. By RicHarD Hucues. Three Hundred 
Club. Court Theatre. 


I SPENT a delightful evening at Midsummer Madness and urge all who read this 
to do the same. 

Why this startling beginning which reads like one of those quotations which stare 
at one from the theatrical placards in the Tube Lifts—‘‘ The house literally rocked 
with laughter ”—Daily Mail ; ‘‘ Packed with thrills °—Daily Express, and so on? 
The reason is that I felt that others besides myself may have read some of the Press 
notices of this little opera, and that I had better state my opinion clearly and emphati- 
cally at the start. The music is not like Stravinsky’s and the words are not like 
Mr. O’Neill’s. The music is simple and melodious and the play does not profess to 
be either realistic, symbolic or didactic. It is no good criticising Watteau as though 
he were Goya; some of the critics seem to be very ill at ease in Arcadia and to 
have forgotten that a song can be merely a song. 

They are quite right about the plot. About the general outline there is certainly 
_ little that is new, and the author can be under no delusion on the subject. It is a delight- 

ful invention by which we are first introduced to a wandering quartet of actors who 
settle down in the garden of an apparently deserted hotel in the Quantocks to per- 
form—pretending that there is no audience—a play which they allege to have been 
rejected by all the managers. After that Midsummer Madness proceeds in the right 
Pierrot manner. Mrs. Pascal is a charming widow ; Pantaloon is a “ poor, tired 
business man ” absorbed in the Stock Market columns of the newspapers ; Colum- 
bine is a waitress at an inn ; and Harlequin is himself. The changes are rung many 
times ; the couples break and reassemble ; in the end (of course) the right couples are 
left together. There has been meanwhile a web of Dresden china intrigue, Arcadian 
anger, Arcadian raillery, Arcadian sentiment, tenderness, grief, jealousy, wantonness. 
The key is perfectly kept ; the dialogue is uniformly amusing ; the words of the songs 
are good words for singing, which is the main point, and Mr. Gibb’s music is just 
what is wanted. One or two numbers are rather close to Sullivan—who, like Messager, 
was bound to be the ancestor of most of the music in this play, provided that the 
music was right. But Mr. Gibbs manages to take his corners and avoid running 
straight into Sullivan ; he shows a pretty gift of parody ; he is more anxious to be 
melodious than he is to be modern, though (since he is genuine) his music dates. 

If this play does not succeed it certainly will not be the fault of the casting. I had 
the misfortune to miss Mr. Ranalow in Pantaloon’s part, but his under-study made 
enough of it to show one how excellently Mr. Ranalow must do with it. Miss Marie 
Tempest was delicious as the merry widow ; singing, she manceuvred her voice with 
wonderful adroitness, and acting, whether winning or petulant or sympathetic, 
coquettish, wise, witty, or in a little tantrum, she was her old self, than which neither 
author nor audience could wish anything better. Mr. Hubert Eisdell’s Harlequin 
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was a surprise. The beautiful quantity of his tenor voice one knew before, but one 
had hardly dared hope that he would act the part as well as he was sure to sing it. 
In fact, he spoke, danced, skipped, posed, as Harlequin should, that elusive mercurial 
creature who is a myth made by many minds in many generations. The one defective 
thing in the casting was the choice—though no doubt the selection was a difficult 
one to make—of Miss Marjorie Dixon as Columbine. Miss Dixon was not at fault : 
she sang exquisitely. But Columbine, and especially Columbine in this play, should 
be a small, flitting, almost intangible, creature, poised on her twinkling feet like a 
butterfly on a flower. Miss Dixon’s physique, admirable for a Niobe or a Cleopatra, — 
is quite unsuitable to the part. She towered over the men like an Amazon, showing a 
vast length of leg beneath her spreading little white skirt, and handicapped still 
further by her white wig and the absurd red pork-pie hat that somebody had inflicted 
on her. The scenery and dresses were adequate, if no more. 

Mr. Hughes’s play was briefly noticed on another page last month. It showed a 
gift both for tragedy and comedy, and a notable talent also for the disquisitory and 
argumentative kind of dramatic writing. The defects of the play would not be 
difficult to find ; the important things about it are its merits. A little alteration and 
it would be undeniably as powerful a Welsh play as Synge’s Playboy is an Irish : 
truer and more amusing, as I think. The theological apparatus is a little cumbersome 
and puzzling ; but it is refreshing to find a young man trying something ambitious 
and novel instead of struggling to be slick in some approved manner, whether English 


or continental. 
J. C. SQUIRE 
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MASACCIO. By Enrico Somare. Bottega di Poesia. Milan. L.75. 


THE MAKING OF THE NATIONAL GALLERY, 1824-1924. By Sir CHARLES 
Ho.uMes and C. H. Cotirns BAKER. 15. 6d. 


ead GIRTIN’S WATERCOLOURS. By RanpaLy Davigs. The Studio 
oO. 63s. 


THE HISTORY OF TURNER’S LIBER STUDIORUM. With a catalogue 
raisonée by A. J. Finserc. Ernest Benn Ltd. £5 5s. 


HE volume on Masaccio by the Italian art critic Enrico Somare, which has 

recently been published in Italy, should prove very valuable to students of 
Italian painting. Besides an unusually good introduction it includes a reprint of all the 
extant documents relating to Masaccio and extensive extracts from the most important 
references to Masaccio’s work, from the writings of Alberti and Vasari to those of 
Berenson, Venturi and other moderns. There is also a complete set of reproductions of 
the paintings which the author considers should be definitely attributed to Masaccio, 
together with a number of reproductions isolating individual figures or groups of 
figures. Reading through the successive appreciations of Masaccio one is struck by 
the unanimity—almost amounting to monotony, of opinion behind all of them. There 
is only one really disparaging criticism, which compares Masaccio unfavourably with 
Fra Angelico. But on the whole the modern criticisms are the most complete and 
comprehensive : the earlier critics, including Vasari, tended to regard Masaccio, and 
also his contemporaries, too much as stepping stones to the perfection of Raphael and 
Michael Angelo. Signor Somare very rightly insists on the intrinsic perfection of 
Masaccio, who may have pointed the way to the Renaissance artists, but belonged 
himself to the middle ages and expressed in painting the same world and the same 
spirit as that which appeared with a larger range in the poetry of Dante. Signor 
Somare maintains that the well-worn esthetic distinctions between art and nature 
really do not apply to Masaccio, who, as the ancient critics repeated so often, was 
“‘a fine imitator of nature ” and at the same time an impassioned and inspired artist. 
The explanation of this fact by the distinction between periods of objective and sub- 
jective art, although developed with great subtlety, does not seem to me quite con- 
vincing, but the further analysis of the particular kind of objective spirit manifested 
in Masaccio is very interesting and suggestive. Signor Somare dwells on the homo- 
geneity and stability of outlook and faith in the middle ages which gave no scope for 
artistic individuality and personality, according to the modern conception, but never- 
theless admitted of differences of quality and intensity in the visualisation of the 
identical themes. At the same time he suggests that when artists like Masaccio gave 
grave and tender expression to these themes, they raised medieval Christianity to a 
still higher level and added something to the Christian faith itself, creating a new 
world. Signor Somare, it will be seen, does not belong to the class of critic who sees in 
Masaccio only a creator of abstract plastic values and an investigator of the technique 
of movement and chiaroscuro. But he is by no means oblivious of these considerations 
and his aim is rather to show how, in expressing pictorially the medieval spirit at its 
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highest point, Masaccio inevitably developed that massive and dignified realism in the 
attempt to define which Berenson produced the somewhat one-sided and unfortunate 
conception of tactile values. en . 

Everyone is proud of the National Gallery with its magnificent collection of 
well-cared for and well-hung pictures and its immaculate rooms. And there is no 
need to fear comparison with foreign galleries. Indeed the authorities of at least one 
foreign gallery, the Louvre, might well come and take a lesson in London on the 
subject of cleaning and preserving and hanging pictures. Yet a perusal of the inner 
history of the National Gallery, which has been boldly compiled by the Director and 
Keeper, does give us pause for thought. For the book drives home the fact that the 
National collection has been brought to its present pitch of excellence in spite of 
public indifference, if not opposition, and in spite of a continual struggle with the 
Treasury. 

A deplorable picture is drawn of the collection in its early days. The Gallery was a 
‘‘ refuge for the idle and unwashed,” the air was foul, the pictures blackened and 
begrimed and overcrowded. The first keeper, a worthy picture dealer, dusted and 
polished the pictures with a handkerchief and mixed oil with his varnish so that the re- 
varnished paintings quickly grew blacker than ever. And when his successor, Eastlake, 
started cleaning the pictures in a proper manner, there was such a public outcry that 
he eventually resigned. Ruskin himself attacked the process of cleaning, but he wisely 
recommended putting the pictures under glass. The pictures are now both cleaned and 
glazed, with the result that we can really appreciate them. A discoloured painting 
(nearly all the Louvre pictures are discoloured) is a mere curiosity, a miserable, mal- 
treated relic whose pristine beauty can only be dimly guessed at. 

When the collection was first moved from Pall Mall to Trafalgar Square in 1838 it 
shared the building with the Royal Academy, and for the next twenty years or more a 
battle was waged as to which should make way for the other. The then President of 
the Academy wrote “‘ I consider the Royal Academy a much more important institu- 
tion than the National Gallery.” Sir Charles Holmes concludes by exhorting future 
trustees to remember that “ nothing so effectually secures Treasury sympathy as a 
resolute bearing and a close pressed attack.” He is still, apparently, a sanguine man. 

The name of Girtin, though not such a household word as that of Turner, 
probably carries some meaning for a large number of people. Yet I doubt 
whether more than a fraction of them have had an opportunity of seeing what Mr. 
Randall Davies calls the “ real Girtin,” or appreciate that it was something essentially 
different from the tinted topographical delicacies of the pupil of Dayes, which are so 
often exhibited as typical works of Girtin. A thoroughly representative exhibition 
of early English watercolours, which was not overloaded with Turners, would be a 
most admirable and instructive show : for these watercolours are an inheritance of 
which we ought to be much prouder than we are at present, Where, for instance, is 
the watercolour gallery in the Tate ? Apart from this difficulty of seeing the best of 
the early watercolours and of avoiding the worst of them, a very real obstacle is the 
gaudy Victorian frames in which they usually appear, and I am sorry to see that 
Messrs. Agnew still insist on retaining these frames in their annual exhibitions. The 
vast expanse of vulgar gilt ornament may have successfully harmonised with the 
shallow and ostentatious artificialities of the Victorian drawing room, but only at the 
expense of the simple nature studies which they so effectively eclipse. The British 
Museum, of course, frame their watercolour drawings very well when they show them, 
but in the case of Girtin they do little to popularise their fine examples by means: of 
photographs. If you ask for reproductions of Girtin’s works, they offer a miserable 
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set which carefully leaves out the wonderful London panoramas and also that 
fascinating mountain scene “ Beddgelert,” which is worth any number of David Cox’s. 
A volume such as the present one with its numerous and carefully selected repro- 
ductions is invaluable in making possible an understanding of Girtin’s work, and it 
should help to dissipate the widespread impression that while Girtin showed great 
promise, its fulfilment was cut short by his premature death at the age of 27. 
It is not suggested that his art had reached maturity: simply that it had 
flowered. Mr. Randall Davies traces the first appearance of an original style 
in 1797 when Girtin produced the watercolour of “ Jedburgh from a Height.” 
Girtin still had five years to live and at least ten of the drawings done during 
these years show more than a fragmentary inspiration, while several, such as 
“ Kirkstall Abbey,” ‘‘ Southwark from the River,” and “‘ La Porte St. Denis, Paris,” 
are anthology pieces. What we lost by Girtin’s death was not so much masterpieces 
in watercolours as in oils—for he was beginning to paint in that medium. 

Mr. Randall Davies, who has made careful researches into the life of Girtin, throws 
doubt on some of the few items of information which tradition has handed down. 
He disbelieves the story of Girtin’s imprisonment at the instance of Dayes for a breach 
of his apprenticeship contract, and he has, I am glad to see, a sound distrust of the 
vague hints about Girtin’s having led a dissipated life. Mr. Davies indicates clearly, 
in his introduction, his views on the relative merits of Girtin’s works and the course 
of his artistic development : yet one would have liked him to have expanded this 
part of the introduction without wishing any curtailment of the interesting and 
important biographical investigation. 

Hamerton attributed the origin of the Liber Studiorum to the fact that 
Turner was anxious to supplement his then scanty earnings from the sale of his 
pictures, and he hoped to do so by means of a series of prints etched in outline by 
himself and shaded by a mezzotinter. And according to Hamerton the work was 
never completed for want of encouragement and because Turner had in the meantime 
found more profitable work. Mr. Finberg maintains that Turner’s aim was to make 
his reputation as a designer of landscapes safe with posterity, which could still admire 
the prints long after the oil paintings and watercolours had crumbled away. And the 
work was abandoned because a new medium for mezzotint engraving was introduced 
(steel instead of copper) which harmonised more with the development of Turner’s 
art. Turner was 31 years old when he took up the idea of the Liber Studiorum, and 
surely at that age he would scarcely have troubled so much about the comparative 
impermanence of his oil and watercolour paintings, unless he were an unbearable prig. 
The purely commercial motive imputed to him by Hamerton is far worthier of 
respect : though probably his motives were mixed. 

Mr. Finberg’s volume is the outcome of a great deal of painstaking research and 
lacks very little that could be desired by way of information except a bibliography. 
Both the published and unpublished plates are reproduced together with the drawings 
and the framework etching. The engravings were done under Turner’s supervision, 
but were rarely his own work. On the whole it was a successful piece of collaboration, 
though the engravings often tend to have a formalised character. Mr. Finberg is very 
much more enthusiastic about them than I can be, and he puts his case vigorously and 
clearly. 


HOWARD HANNAY 
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WESTMINSTER HOSPITAL 


VERYONE recognises that the designers of St. Pancras Church, Euston 

Road, must have been men of considerable learning, power and refinement, 

but there are few who would find in Westminster Hospital evidence of these 

qualities. Yet the architects responsible for these buildings were the same 
men, William Inwood & Sons. William Inwood was born in about the year 
1771 and died in 1843. He was assisted by his two sons Henry and Charles. The 
former seems to have worked on St. Pancras and the latter on Westminster, which 
may account for the marked difference of the buildings. I am inclined to think that 
the father kept a close control of work done from his office, though he probably gave 
his elder son, who had studied in Greece, considerable freedom when he was employed 
on St. Pancras Church. It is also likely that forms derived from Gothic buildings 
were used at Westminster Hospital because of a desire to make it “ in keeping ” with 
the Abbey—how often these words are misused ! In spite of his desire not to spoil 
the neighbourhood of the Abbey with a building in another style the customs of the 
building trades of his day and the habits of contemporary planning had a much more 
pronounced effect on the hospital than the wish to build it Gothic. It might even be 
said that the application of Gothic forms tended to widen the gulf that is fixed 
between the two buildings. 

Yet because he failed to do the impossible, that is, to build a medieval building in 
other than the middle ages, it must not be assumed that he failed to produce sound 
work. The massing of the building is good, and this is the more apparent since 
Messrs. Adams & Holden have added a stone-built storey and have done other works 
to be noted later. 

The external plan remains unaltered. Octagonal turrets stand at the angles of the 
building, and in the centre of each flank wall is set an oriel window in two storeys. 


The parapets throughout, of main building, turrets, bays and porch, were given the 


Gothic look by brick battlements. 

Such is the verbal description of the well-known front of Westminster Hospital 
as left by Inwood. With minds trained to scoff at the early attempts of the 19th 
century to build in the Gothic manner, few have lately looked deeper into this 
building than to recognise how little of the true Gothic feeling there is about it; 
few have realised that the whole had merits quite apart from applied forms, merits 
which in the long run tell more than these. Few would recommend the practice of 
altering another’s building except on economic grounds. Yet even though I hold this 
opinion strongly I am convinced that this building has been kindly, sympathetically 
and rightly treated. 

Briefly the changes made by Messrs. Adams & Holden have been the addition of a 
storey built in stone, the recutting of very many stone mouldings on the building, and 
the remodelling of the three-arched porch. ; 

One small matter more will be noticed with pleasure, namely, the excellent lettering 
of the notice appealing for funds painted on the East wall of the Hospital. 


THE CHURCH AT RAINCY 


Ox the opposite page is a drawing from a photograph of the ferro-concrete church 
at Raincy (Seine et Oise) which is the finest architectural work I know in this 
material. The architects are MM. A. & G. Perret, of Paris. It is of undecorated 
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ferro-concrete throughout. It will be seen at once that the form of the church derives 
entirely from a right use of the material, and that grace, beauty and dignity is the result. 
Interested readers will find an excellent description of the building with good photo- 
graphs in the Gazette des Beaux-Arts of September-October, 1923, 106, Boulevard 
St. Germain, price 20 francs, or in Art et Decoration, 2, Rue d’Echelle, Paris, price 
unknown to me. It is difficult to make a pen and ink drawing which gives the thick- 
ness and delicacy of the window work and at the same time shows light coming through. 
The drawing is by Mr. John Macgregor. ‘The west tower is interesting, and as seen 
from inside, beautiful. It is a building which deserves a special visit. Its effect on 


architecture will be all to the good. 


REVIEWS 


MASTERS OF ARCHITECTURE. FISHER VON ERLACH. By H. V. Lan- 
CHESTER. McKIM, MEAD & WHITE. By C. H. Reriy. Benn. ros. 6d. each. 


SMALL HOUSES FOR THE COMMUNITY. By James & YERBURY. Crosby, 
Lockwood & Son. 315. 6d. ; 

REGIONAL ARCHITECTURE OF THE WEST OF ENGLAND. By RicHarp- 
son & Git. Benn. 453s. 


R.STANLEY C. RAMSAY has done well in choosing the works of Von Erlach 

and of Messrs. McKim, Mead & White for the next two volumes of this series. 
Comparatively little is known in England about the works of either. Von Erlach was 
a contemporary of Wren and gave to Vienna its character as did the great English 
architect to London. He had a wonderful sense of modelling and of scale. His 
buildings appear constructive as sculpture is constructive. 

McKim and his partners are spoken of with respect by English architects 
returning from America. Yet I am doubtful if the book devoted to their work will 
convince everyone of the greatness of the firm. Perhaps the illustrations could have 
been better chosen ; those that are given are disappointing when one remembers 
the praises so often repeated in honour of these works. 

Mr. C. H. James, a skilled architect, and Mr. Yerbury, a master of Architectural 
photography, have done very useful work in publishing their book on Small Houses. 
This is well worth the price asked. I can assure the reader that the volume will be 
found most useful by those about to build, and also to those who look on and com- 
ment on the results. The effect of the work should be to increase the number of 
better buildings and to lessen careless and ignorant criticism. The book contains six 
chapters, one hundred and forty plates—plans, photographs and working drawings— 
pace with a specification, and bills of quantities for carrying out the work of 

uilding. 

In Regional Architecture of the West of England the illustrations of late eighteenth 
and early nineteenth century work will be found particularly interesting. There is 
much else that is good, but the buildings of this period are so entirely free from 
affectation and these houses are such comfortable and sensible homes that they 
deserve more study than has hitherto been given to them. Collections of this sort 
are valuable also, because the house breaker works so steadily, and few protest when 
told that a house built in the reign of George IV is to go. 


A. R. POWYS 
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THE NATURAL MAN. By Patrick Mitter. Richards. 75. 6d. 
THE RED HORSE. By CurtstopHer Rover. Richards. 7s. 6d. 
AFTER THE VERDICT. By Rosert Hicuens. Methuen. 7s. 6d. 


LE NATURAL MAN, the novel to which Mr. Grant Richards and his 

judges have given the first prize in a recent competition, is the first war story 
I have read for some time, and it shows that the passage of years is bringing about a _ 
treatment of the subject at once more sane and sensitive than we have had hitherto. 
The first war stories were a mixture of crude adventure tales and patriotic rant : war, 
this war at any rate, was a glorious adventure ; the Allied soldiers were all brave 
fellows, the enemy troops were all cowardly dogs ; there was no life like a soldier’s, 
with a Victoria Cross and the hand of a pretty hospital nurse as a double reward at 
the end of it. Then came disillusion. We were promptly shown sensitive young men 
dragged from their charming studios, their editions-de-luxe and sets of Japanese 
prints, and plunged into mud and blood ; and the army in actual combat was shown 
to be nothing but obscenity and slaughter, and out of it nothing but a stupid farce. 
As rewards for heroes, Victoria Crosses went out of fashion and courts-martial came 
in. Meanwhile, of course, Truth as usual waited for the noise and dust to subside 
before she made her appearance. She shows her hand in this new book. Peter Blaven, 
the young gunner subaltern with whom we are concerned in this story, has not the 
passionate disgust for war that we expect him to have, reading his adventures in this 
year of grace ; on the contrary, he loves war and woos it as a mistress, so strongly 
indeed that his devotion leaves him no inclination for the customary pleasures and 
indulgences of the subaltern. Love, whether represented by a fiancé in England or 
by obliging damsels in Havre or Paris, is not for him. War is the biggest thing he has 
met ; it gives him that authentic thrill, that melting of the spine, which men find in 
love, power, art and adventure and for the sake of which they are willing to risk all. 
His position is simple : 

Blaven could not have explained his trouble, but it was a real one. Behind him his 
life lay like a valley of shadows, cut vividly by a few bright shafts. He wanted to look 
forward, and only forward. His normal life (and he had tried hard to believe in it, and 
make it seem a normal life) was failing him. He had told no one, but already dread of 
failure was hammering on him, retarding every movement of his to keep pace with other 
men. He beat his feet in mock progress while they forged past him, so he thought, and 
the persistence of the idea was wearing him into despair. He had longed sometimes for 
the breaking-point to come quickly ; he thought of vanishing from the world that knew 
him, and that did not yet suspect. But his pride kept him going, and he had an infinite 
but living belief that he had a power of his own waiting for release if only the 
“* Open Sesame ”’ could be found. 

In the war he saw a chance for a new sort of life, new, although among his own kind. 
In it he believed his unrealised powers, whatever they were, would unfold. He would 
live at last, and win a victory for himself. No other condition of life, none he had dreamt 
of, could give him such a chance. So to hear talk of peace was like hearing from within his 
coffin the nails being driven again into the lid ; the bright chisel, which had gleamed, 
prising open the boards, withdrawn for ever. It did not trouble him that the event 
which he dreaded so much would make the whole world sigh with relief at its release 
from torture. His quarrel was not with the world, but only within himself. 
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This passage is worth quoting because it describes an attitude of mind that was much 
more common than we are apt to imagine now. While it is true to say that there were 
probably not many Peter Blavens in our army, there were, particularly among the 
volunteers of the first year or so, a large number of intermittent, partial Peter Blavens, 
whose point of view has not yet been caught in serious fiction. To Blaven then, his 
battery is the core of his existence. We meet him first at Havre, impatient to be up 
the line, and, save for one short visit to Paris, the whole story passes at the front. Of 
his family (beyond a reference to his sister and father), his friendships, his peacetime 
occupation and interests, we learn nothing, never once do such things enter his 
thoughts. He is all soldier. This makes for sharpness and vividness, this lack of any 
normal background to which the thoughts turn naturally, in these scenes at the front. 
We would barter some of the lesser incidents for a description of our hero’s thoughts 
on things outside the war, but the crises are really magnificent and have never been 
better done. Mr. Miller has undoubtedly captured the war, but because he has taken an 
unusual young man, and then, further, taken him away from any kind of background 
of normal relationships and interests, he has not written the war story. We have had 
the story of wartime in which normal relationships and interests are treated justly and 
sensitively and in which war experiences themselves are a kind of brief nightmare. 
Now, in The Natural Man, we have the war itself, actual experience at the front, 
presented vividly and realistically, made into a solid reality, but at the expense of any 
kind of relation between it and normal life, which here is entirely shorn away. We 
must still wait for the story that will show both in conjunction, war experience and 
normal relationships and interests or at least the memory of them. In short, the one 
weakness of Mr. Miller’s story is that it deals with the unnatural man. 

For the rest, Mr. Miller has worked well within his limitations. His officers and 
men are real officers and men, his trenches are real trenches ; most of us could put 
a name to them. He is always vivid and convincing. He is not, it is true, always at 
the height of his sensitiveness, for sometimes he gives us scenes that seem wanting in 
significance, simply pieces of sound reporting ; but at his best, he is very good indeed. 
Here is Blaven in the neighbourhood of Lake Zillebeke, seeing it all freshly for a 
moment : 


Blaven had not read much poetry. Now and then, coming upon a passage in one of 
the great epics, he had read on and on, fascinated, jealous, and then grown weary of the 
grotesque worlds of the imagination. In the same way he had looked at pictures, and 
been stirred by the horrors of Doré until he sickened, and never wanted to see them again, 
Blake too had stirred him, but that was different : somebody trying to make visible 
experiences no man but Blake himself had ever dreamed of, and not, in the deepest 
sleep or the most ecstatic awakening, believed possible. Surely not. But now Blaven 
felt as if memories he had never been conscious of were rising in him, and also were 
outside him. Men themselves could actually create or expose to the eye, upon their own 
very earth, the unimaginable. It was there now before him, and the very commonest, 
the very coarsest materials, heaped earth and rough timber and stone, did it all ; spread 
out over it all, filth : earth that was unearthly, earth inside out, the fibres and nerves 
and tissues of it dissected and spread rotting from ridge to ridge... ... Human 
understanding could have no place here, and need have none; it could ease off into 
a dream even ; and such freedom gave a kind of glory. Blaven’s heart was released 
with a bound because at last the wholly unknown, not demanding of him any fatiguing 
discipline or control, itself took control. 


This passage does not show us prose of a very fine quality, but it does contrive suc- 
cessfully to convey an impression that seems to have given great difficulty to writers 
much more.experienced than Mr. Miller. And there are many other passages equally 
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good. If Mr. Miller can write about normal life as well as he writes about the war, 
Mr. Richards and his somewhat odd committee will have sat to some purpose. 

One of the two stories in Mr. Rover’s Red Horse is also a war-story, but instead of 
describing the impressions of the fighting man, it deals with the relations between the 
British troops and the civilian population in the war area of Flanders. It describes 
the four visits, made in different years of the war, of a certain young staff-officer to the 
little Flemish town of Bierzeele, and we are shown the gradual degradation of the 
civilians, particularly the young women, as the new order of things replaces the old. 
The idea is not a bad one, but it is carried out with astonishing crudity, and the 
humourless descriptions and the solemn discussions of racial characteristics have all the 
marks of novice’s hand. This crudity is astonishing because the first story in the book 
is on quite another level. It is the narrative of a young Russian girl of the aris- 
tocracy, who sets down, with admirable simplicity and clearness, the facts of her life 
under the Revolution. Anyone expecting melodrama will be disappointed in this bald 
and yet most convincing story. It is true that the narrator, in a misguided desire to 
help others, particularly her brother and her fiancé’s father, at her own expense, 
finally lands herself into a most unsavoury situation ; but the really interesting 
feature of the story is its unusual realism. For all I know to the contrary Mr. Rover 
may never have set foot in Russia, but he does give one the impression of knowing all 
about it. The description here of the girl’s attempt to see an official of the Cheka (she 
had to wait in a queue day after day) and her account of the preposterous and useless 
routine work of the government office, are worth more than whole volumes of heroics 
and melodrama as a picture of the real Russia. And more than once Mr. Rover’s 
heroine gives us an essential truth, such as this : 

We were learning by experience and we no longer felt so helpless as formerly. On 
the contrary, we derived a certain strength and independence from the feeling that we 
were now able to cope efficiently with all essential work. As Communism, which was 
intended to provide everybody with everything, practically supplied nothing to anybody, 
the individual was obliged to become increasingly self-reliant. Individualism, which has 
in this unexpected way been fostered by Bolshevism, may some day crush its parent. 


What a cunning old hand Mr. Hichens is! ‘Tennis and sensational murder trials 
have been exciting his readers all the summer, so in his new book, he begins with both. 
His heroine, Vivian Denys, is a Wimbledon “ crack ”’ ; his hero, Clive Baratrie, when 
the book opens, is on trial for the murder of the notorious Mrs. Sabine. He is 
acquitted and marries his athletic lady, but the ghost of Mrs. Sabine still walks and is 
not laid until the very last chapter, by which time we are in North Africa and Mr. 
Hichens is in his element. It is a lengthy story, put together with the dexterity born 
of long practice, but like most of these ‘‘ subtle soul tragedies ”’ by our novelists of the 
older school who like to work up an elaborate situation, it never for a moment carries 
conviction. In order to enjoy it, we must bid goodbye to reality and willingly abandon 
ourselves to the artificial, as we do in the theatre. We have only to stare hard at these 
tennis-courts, solicitors’ offices, and North African palm trees, to see that they are 
really sets and back-cloths. We notice something queer about the faces of these 
people and then we see that they are covered with grease-paint ; and between us and 
them stretch out the footlights, blazing away until Mr. Hichens has come to the end 


of his five hundred-odd closely printed pages. 
J. B. PRIESTLEY 
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LAST ESSAYS. By Maurice Hewett. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 

ENGLISH COUNTRY. By Grant Watson. Cape. 7s. 6d. 

MY NATIVE DEVON. By the Hon. J. W. Fortescue. Macmillan. ros. 6d. 
A GALLERY. By Puitie Guepatta. Constable. ros. 6d. 

AN HOUR FROM VICTORIA. By E. V. Knox. Allen & Unwin. 4s. 6d. 
THE RIGHT PLACE. By C. E. Montacue. Chatto. 7s. 


PEARLS AND PEPPER. By Rosert PALFrey Utter. Oxford University Press. 
11s. 6d. 


of es comment upon Maurice Hewlett’s Last Essays is naturally a tribute, a thanks- 
giving rather than a formal criticism, although formal criticism need not be 
avoided. That Hewlett sloughed his earlier popularity as a novelist, subdued his 
exuberance to the shackles of verse and then found, in the prose essay, yet another 
natural outlet for his intense energy—this has already been remarked, and the story 
of his development is worth studying. Certainly the verse has lacked due appreciation, 
and its uncertainty, its want of consistency, its unsteady leaping from chill classical 
studies to the anxious narrative of his ‘‘ Hodgiad ” The Song of the Plow, may account 
for the coldness of public regard. But no such difficulty surrounds his essays, and if 
to the reader of the Mercury commendation may seem superfluous, the pleasure 
one receives in thinking and writing of them is far from superfluous. 

A sober and careful chronicler may well hesitate, nevertheless, in re-reading the 
chronicles by another and far more powerful hand writing out of a fulness of mind 
and serentity of personality which younger writers cannot well possess. A prefatory. 
note explains that the present essays were not subject to the severe revision which 
Hewlett would certainly have given them had he lived ; as it is, they fall hot from his 
head, bright and nervous, sometimes dogmatic, often wittily phrased, and always 
carrying a sense of that absolute frankness, downrightness, that freedom of confession 
which makes Hewlett’s work so singular in its attraction. What in fact transpires in 
nearly all these pages, and not less plainly for.the want of that “‘ severe revision,’’ is 
the writer’s personality, sharp-edged, restless, a little arrogant yet more than a little 
humble, devoted to something outside himself, tingling with loyalties and fearless 
antipathies. The scholar appears in certain of the new essays, which show Hewlett as 
more inclined to look gently upon the faults of a past age than upon those of his own 
time ; he can forgive historically (as for instance, that “‘ unfortunate sinner ” Pepys), 
but upon contemporary sins and failures he looks with scorn hardly less than pity. He 
became aware of many things as age began to draw upon him—aware that his own 
success was unstable, that his own spirit had never been fully uttered, that the most 
passionate of times was not the sixteenth or seventeenth century but the twentieth, 
and that the dumb suffer not the less for being dumb. It is this last apprehension that 
is beautifully hinted at in the closing essay of the book, “‘ The Lingering of the Light” 
—only hinted at, for emphasis would spoil the impression. Whatever his subject, 
Hewlett cannot forget that he is a man of letters : the artist in him shakes his frame 
with that ancient anguish of moth for star, the desire to do a little better than his own 
best. His purely literary preoccupations may be noted in their happiest and freest 
exercise in such essays as those on “‘ Ballad Origins ” and “‘ Endings,” as well as in 
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his concern with French writers. But on French writers Hewlett does but extravagate 
—his heart is in England, in Wiltshire, among the downland lonely fields and their 
servant-masters ; and the sense that English history is human history, and English 
poetry the poetry of English men and women of yesterday and to-day alike, largely 
made him the man he was when he died in 1923. 

Mr. Grant Watson’s English Country is linked to one part of Hewlett’s work, the 
nature of the link being suggested by the title. He writes much more carefully—I do 
not mean better—than Hewlett, and when he is studying his effect most narrowly he 
falls into brief sentences of simple words : 

In the west lie banks of black cloud. They move perceptibly, driven and lifted by the 
gale. They advance climbing the arc of sky. Like a threat they loom over the earth. 
They are driven upward and on. The livid curtain advances, it reaches the zenith. Out 
of the darkness the winds rush, cold yet tinglingly alive. The heavens are overcast. 


It is characteristic phrasing, and suggests to me the difficult restraint of a writer 
unusually moved at the very thought of things he loves. Mr. Watson has a poetic 
capacity for being finely moved. Like Hewlett, again, he has a strong sense of place ; 
all his fondness in this book is localised, and I suppose that when exiled in foreign 
parts he has been oppressed by these familiar homely parts, until that oppression, and 
his own restraint, have made the distance intolerable. The book, it seems, was mostly 
written for the author’s pleasure, and not for yours or mine, but it is a pleasure of a 
kind that permits sharing, pleasure in the native country—the south of England. 
Superficially Mr. Fortescue’s My Native Devon is akin to Mr. Watson’s book, but 
its blood-relation is Richard Jefferies. Jefferies wrote on red deer, Mr. Fortescue 
writes, not less fondly or less attractively, on the same noble beast. He has a chapter, 
“The Old One-Horned Stag,’ which no one can help reading and re-reading ; 
another on an ideal character, ‘‘A Family Butler,” who is credible though ideal ; 
while for those who know Mr. Fortescue as the grave historian of the British Army, 
his chapter on “ The North Devon Yeomanry ” will prove an unexpected delight. 


When I joined, the regiment still contained many of the old stamp of yeoman ; and 
a very curious appearance he presented on parade. His figure, as a rule, was a great deal 
too full for a stable-jacket, and miserably adapted to a hussar’s tunic ; his overalls 
strained themselves in vain to meet his half-boots ; and these boots, being his own pro- 
perty, were not always of the best. He wore a great deal of hair on his face and as much 
as possible on his head ; and, by an extraordinary fatality, his busby never could be 
induced to sit straight upon that head. His sword-belt, of white patent leather, always 
hung four or five inches lower than his stable-jacket and, as his horse generally stood 
under fifteen hands, his sword dangled dangerously close to the ground. Moreover, 
when the weapon was drawn, the empty scabbard danced merrily under the horse’s 
belly in a way.that drove a ticklish animal mad. It was useless to suggest that the belt 
should be tightened, for men of certain girth object to such restraint ; and, if a shoulder 
sling were provided, it was generally let out to such length that the sword hung as before. 
Moreover, the yeomen of that day were men of mature age and some station, church- 
wardens and guardians of the poor, and needed very delicate handling. 


I hope Mr. Philip Guedalla and Mr. E. V. Knox will forgive my coarse handling 
of their books at the same moment, but there is a good reason for doing so in their 
high spirits. Mr. Guedalla’s mocking is high-spirited : he is full of fun, playing with 
words, images, and Public Characters with merry disregard. of propriety. His disdain 
of Public Characters is strongly marked, and by comparison his study of contemporary 
authors is almost solemn and deferential. He praises few writers, but praises with dis- 
crimination, finding the right note, for example, for Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s prose : 
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One may say that under his hand the instrument of prose lost some of its deeper notes, 
grew shriller, often trailed away into discord. But it rendered strange airs which could 
never have come over the old strings, and Mr. Kipling left it richer and better for his 
innovations. 


He sums up Mr. Galsworthy’s Forsyth Saga inconspicuously as a “ protracted 
anecdote,” and cruelly remarks that figures do not become typical by being called so. 
Only, one wishes that he had spared a comment for Mr. Galsworthy’s prose, as sharp 
as that on his point of view :—‘‘ The sight of a butterfly makes him think of wheels ; 
and he can hardly bear to look at a fly without remembering the cruel, cruel amber.” 
Cruel above all is Mr. Guedalla’s amber, in which he embalms Mr. Galsworthy’s 
plays. It is in writing upon literature that Mr. Guedalla most readily approaches 
literature ; usually his high spirits are content with journalism that has the restless 
brilliance of electric signs. Mr. Knox does not attempt literature or despise journalism. 
His book will last a full hour from Victoria and make the journey not less pleasant 
than crowded. Nobody jokes better—as about the Swiss-Robinson car which was 
more like a brother than a machine, or the relation of Shakespeare with Mrs. Shake- 
speare and his (Shakespeare’s) fondness for names, or best of all on “ The secret of 
Sussex.” I envy Mr. Knox—most men must needs envy that one man who can dispel 
the weariness, the fever and the fret even of a long, short hour from Victoria. 

The Right Place is frankly and truly called a book of pleasures. The high spirits of 
our last-named essayists are not Mr. Montague’s—clear spirits, rather, are his, for he 
sees the world simply and freshly, and sees it as a world unworn and unhaunted. 
His holiday humour is friendly but not boisterous, he lays his hand not roughly on 
your back but pleasantly on your arm, and you respond in a delighted travel with him 
to this and that “ right place ”»—the Alps, the Peak, the Pennine, even Liverpool and 
Manchester and so on. He can moralise on a welcome note, and assert that the “‘ethics 
of the dust ”’ rest wholly on a blunder—on the assumption that every novel step must 
needs increase experience, ignoring the risk that one’s own vision of life may become 
blurred, the faculty for delight perceptibly weakened. Mr. Montague disclaims the 
title of moralist—who is not anxious to disclaim it ?—for he is simply rationalizing 
his likings, looking back over his holiday and forward upon his tasks ; but he helps 
to redeem the title from a dull association. 

The Oxford University Press sends a volume by a Mr. Robert Palfrey Utter, 
entitled Pearls and Pepper. It is not a good title, but it is a very good book. Mr. Utter’s 
name is new to me, but I shall never forget it now. The publishers say that he is a 
Professor of English at the University of California and that he has written half-a- 
dozen books on “English Usage” and a broadside, The Strange and Surprising Table 
Manners of the Crowned Heads of Europe. Why is that broadsidé unfamiliar here, 
where Crowned Heads are as familiar as the Duke of Hereford ? The most interesting 
chapter in the present book is one on the idiom of democracy—a vindication of the 
progressive element of language which we bat-witted English folk call slang. It is in 
our power and duty, he says, to supply vitality to language. “ Our duty towards slang 
is not to be neutral. . . . Another duty is to act as intelligently as possible.” His- 
torically he is able to justify slang, of course, but beyond this he recalls slang which 
has perished because it has no real roots in our life and thoughts. . . . Mr. Utter 
does not write simply on language : he has a chapter (I suppose, alas, not unnecessary) 
vindicating Defoe and Richardson from the charge of tediousness, others on ‘“‘ The 
Trembling Yew ” and “ Woodpiles ” and so on, and sustains a title to write about 
that noble and friendly instrument of human satisfaction, English prose. 


JOHN FREEMAN 
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T used to be complained that our world neglected its poets ; but the prominence 

given to them nowadays is sometimes almost startling. Their names are grown 
familiar from much repetition ; their portraits are reproduced in the popular prints 
and their doings even are paragraphed as if they were actors or Society beauties. 
But what is actually startling is the contrast between this publicity which is given to 
them and the effective demand for their books. That, even with the best known of 
them, is, believe me, a thing which might startle anyone. And the size and the im- 
portant appearance of the volume devoted by Mr. Louis Untermeyer to the American 
poets of to-day is no proof that similar conditions do not obtain in America. 

It is, however, something that there should be a public of some sort to take modern 
poetry thus seriously ; and Mr. Untermeyer is to be congratulated on the thoroughness 
with which he has made his survey. His study treats thirty-six different poets indi- 
vidually and several others under general headings ; and it gives nearly four hundred 
pages to a period of less than a quarter of a century. This is at least treating the subject 
with respect. | 

It is doubtful, however, whether this copious method is ever productive of good 
criticism ; and much of Mr. Untermeyer’s book is more like a museum than an 
illuminating aid to the reader. A full account of the writers in verse of any period, 
from the point of view of history or psychology, would be an interesting treatise. 
But Mr. Untermeyer does not take this standpoint. He is concerned to show that all 
the writers he describes are individual and valuable poets and this leads him to the 
adoption of such standards of judgment as take on a disquieting appearance when they 
are illustrated by actual quotation. For example, Mr. Untermeyer quotes, with suit- 
able merriment, the following opus from the famous “ Spectrist ” hoax : 

Her soul was freckled like a bald head 

Of a jaundiced Jewish banker. 

Her hair and featurous face 

Withered like 

An albino boa-constrictor. 

She thought she resembled the Mona Lisa. 
This demonstrates the futility of thinking. 
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But within a few pages of this we find him seriously declaring that “ Kreymborg is 
little short of exquisite in certain periods of restrained fancy, in the fragility of such 
a moment as The sky 

Is that beautiful old parchment 

in which the sun 

and the moon 

keep their diary.” 
—and several lines more of the same order which I have not space to quote. This is 
simply a misuse of language, and again and again one finds Mr. Untermeyer applying 
to rapid magazine-verses such terms of commendation as ought to be reserved for 
masterpieces. When he has good poetry to comment on, he is sound enough ; and 
the English reader who is interested will find here good preliminary accounts of 
Mr. Robert Frost, Mr. E. A. Robinson, Miss Edna St. Vincent Millay and others. 
But for the most part he seems content to apply, in his own time and his own country, 
such standards as in all probability he would not consider fit for use elsewhere. 

Mr. Maynard, though most of his book was written for American periodicals, is 
not an American and does not discuss only American poets : he makes a wider survey 
in a shorter space than Mr. Untermeyer, and therefore can avoid Mr. Untermeyer’s 
peculiar faults. I do not say that he has not his own. But his oddities of judgment, 
like his inaccuracies of statement, are thrown out in so cheerfully disarming a manner 
that one cannot do more than. disagree with them in the friendliest possible way. 
He has the boldness to arrange modern English poets in an order of merit ; and in the 
three who head the list, G. K. Chesterton, Alice Meynell and Charles Williams, I 
think I detect certain religious prepossessions (of the working of which Mr. Maynard 
no doubt is unconscious) and very little besides. He also says that Mr. Belloc’s The 
South Country deserves more praise than Gray’s Elegy which is a poor service to a 
poem that stands in no need of extravagant recommendation. But such pronounce- 
ments are in Mr. Maynard’s own vein and are characteristic if not wise. He takes care 
to point out that he sets no great store by his own opinion but states it because it 
is his own and he can do no other. He quotes copiously ; and his generous enthusiasm 
is likely to draw new readers to the authors of whom he writes. 

With the. American interest in poetry comes an interest in American criticism ; 
and here we have a series of reprinted articles on the subject. Professor Spingarn 
expounds the doctrines which he has drawn from Benedetto Croce. Mr. Mencken 
uses Professor Spingarn as a stick to beat the other professors with and, when he has 
done that, beats him direct in his usual vivacious manner. Mr. T. S. Eliot cerebrates 
with such intense rapidity that, as sometimes happens with him, his mind seems to be 
quite at rest and not thinking at all. It is an interesting collection. 

The collection of A. H. Bullen’s scattered papers on Elizabethan authors shows a 
side of him which is not in the ordinary view very conspicuous. His enthusiasm was 
and needed to be immense for the unpopular and encouraged work to which he 
devoted his life. Now such enthusiasm when it is united with great scholarship and 
unique knowledge is rarely found also in the company of temperate and sensible 
literary judgment. Bullen, working year in and year out among the Elizabethans, 
might well have been excused for asserting the swanship of a good many geese. 
When he had an indubitable swan, as in the case of Campion, and one that might 
almost be said to be of his own hatching and rearing, it would have been no very 
strange thing if he had fallen into some extravagances of encomium. His essay on 
Campion does, however, nothing of the kind. It is a well-proportioned and lucid 
composition which strikes no higher or lower note of praise than this : 
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Unless I am strangely mistaken there are no songs in our language more graceful, 
happy, and unconstrained—with more melody and magic—than many that we find in 
Campion’s song-books. . . . What strikes one most in reading Campion’s song-books 
is his sureness of touch and his variety. Whatever he essayed to do he did well: he 
always found the true, inevitable words, whether for a love-song or a hymn. He was 
at once a born singer and a consummate artist. 


This is, one feels, almost too sober a judgment ; but one adds the wish that all dis- 
coverers of overlooked poets would be as moderate as this. His essays on Chapman 
and Dekker too stand, as his unnamed editor remarks, in curious contrast with 
Swinburne’s torrential eloquence on the same subjects. 

A literary discovery of a different order from that of Campion is, if Mr. Candy is to 
be believed, that of a set of stanzas written by Milton on certain engravings illustrating 
Ovid’s Metamorphoses. Mr. Candy’s arguments in favour of his theory, based chiefly 
on handwriting and internal evidence and set out with great copiousness and detail ; 
cannot be summarised here. They do not seem to me to prove the case beyond dispute, 
though they certainly set up a case which is well worth arguing. A new work by Milton, 
however immature, would certainly be worth having, as a biographical detail. But 
these stanzas, whatever their authorship, are of no great importance as poetry. Here 
is one of them : 

Jove, in humaine shape becomes Licaons guest 
Th’ Arcadian King, who serveth to the feast 

The rosted limbes, of a poore Epyrote 

For which same purpose he had cut his throte 
Great Jove for this same fact being fill’d with ire 
Consumes his pallace with devouring fire 

And as his manners was (whilst his pallace burnes) 
Into a woulfe in shape his body turnes. 


A decidedly relevant point here is the crudeness of the versification; and it is well 
to remember that Milton was very early in full possession of his powers in this 
direction. 

Mr. Stokes’s Shakespeare Dictionary, which gives every proper name, whether of 
place or person, occurring in the plays and poems, is a useful work of reference and 
seems to be accurate from such tests as I have made on it. I am not so certain that I 
know what the George Eliot Dictionary is for. The compilers are evidently enthusiasts; 
but it would have been better I think had they produced some work calculated to 
arouse an interest in George Eliot’s writings rather than one which assumes that such 
an interest already has a wide existence. They give some attention to the origins of the 
characters in the novels and from their researches emerges the interesting fact that 
Tertius Lydgate in Middlemarch was a portrait either of Sir T. Clifford Allbutt, 
Regius Professor of Physic at Cambridge, or else of Oscar Browning. 
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HE English are in general better at appreciation than criticism. Like the man 
G ie buys bad pictures they know what they like but would be hard put to it in 
finding reasons for their favour, nor do they particularly want them, their view of 
critics being rather that of Lord Beaconsfield, people who have failed in literature 
and art. 

Some Early Impressions agreeably recall the admirable literary studies of Leslie 
Stephen. Profound knowledge, an admirable style, and a delicate humour, all were 
his, and a judgment based—as all good criticism must be—on an unvarying 
sanity of thought. He was essentially a product of Cambridge. Perhaps owing to its. 
system of compulsory mathematics Cambridge has never encouraged unduly the 
speculative mind. ‘“‘ Stick to your triposes, grind at your mill and don’t set the uni- 
verse in order till you have taken your bachelor’s degree,” was its admirable creed, 
and its maxim, then as now, to preserve the eternal truth, that after all there is such 
a thing as nonsense. While Oxford hesitated between Carlyle and Newman, Leslie 
Stephen’s contemporaries “‘ cared little for Carlyle and less for Newman,” but turned 
to the man they both renounced, John Stuart Mill. Those for whom his utilitarian 
formula was too barren sought refuge in the Christian Socialism of Maurice or the 
muscular poetry of Tom Brown’s Schooldays, whose message is described as “‘ a happy 
combination of football and Arnold’s sermons.” 'Tom Hughes, “‘ though the most 
genuine and simple of mankind,” was, we are told, “‘ not specially strong in the 
department of brains.” He ended his life as a county court judge and brought his 
simplicity to the administration of the law, to the occasional bewilderment of the court 
of appeal. 

_ The Cambridge view was well typified by Bishop Colenso who refused inspiration 
to the author of the Pentateuch after discovering that certain of their statements could 
not be reconciled with his text book on elementary arithmetic. The Dons, we are told, 
in general comfortably adhered to the religion of every intelligent man with its 
inevitable reticence, and the Masters were ‘‘ mildly respectable rulers of the King 
Log variety,” though one hopes the description of one of them as “ intellectually an 
idiot, socially a snob, and physically dirty but otherwise unobjectionable ” sacrificed 
truth to epigram. 

While Stephen could admire the enthusiasm and the sincerity of Maurice, he found 
himself in the end unable to understand how the 39 articles came to express ‘“‘ man’s 
deepest conviction in the most unequivocal language,” and deserted Cambridge and 
theology for Literature. ‘The Saturday and Pall Mall Gazette, then at the height of 
their fame, welcomed him as a contributor. As editor of the Cornhill he published 
much of Stevenson’s early work, gave his readers Daisy Miller, and secured Far 
From the Madding Crowd as a serial—a position he only left to put the reading world 
under a lasting obligation by his work in connection with the Dictionary of National 
Biography. Of this he says with characteristic modesty : 


The Dictionary had one advantage, that is I could feel I was taking part in a really 
useful undertaking ; 
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but he had the consolation of knowing, when compelled by ill-health to resign control 
into the capable hands of Sir Sidney Lee, that the success of that monumental work 
was already assured. One is glad to read that looking back at life his final judgment 
is “ Authors, as I have known them in a pretty wide experience, are an enviable 
race,” and that as a “‘ quiet man of letters’ he had found “ very satisfactory employ- 
ment with less of worry and responsibility than falls to the lot of most men.” 

The interest in Carlyle is certainly reviving, though perhaps in the man rather 
than in his works. It may be that he will survive for the majority as Johnson did, 
with whom he had much in common, as a personality rather than an author. Among 
all the eminent men he met Leslie Stephen found him the most interesting of all, 
and, as with Johnson, the interest has been kept alive for future generations by acontem- 
porary genius. The one lives in the letters of Jane Welsh Carlyle just as the other in the 
pages of Boswell. It is a literary tragedy that Mrs. Carlyle did not survive to write 
her husband’s life. What a masterpiece it would have been! Volumes have been 
written about their married life ; but the more one studies her letters the clearer is it 
shown that on the whole they were happy together. 

In this invaluable collection we are told a man should always marry his opposite, 
and unfortunately their characters were strangely similar. Both humorists with 
quick irritable brains demanding expression, and both victims of the depressing 
afflictions of ill-health and insomnia, it was inevitable that from time to time the 
atmosphere should become a trifle electric. As she says : 


C. should have had a strong minded woman for wife with a perfectly sound liver, 
plenty of solid fat and mirth and good humour world without end. 


If you marry a literary genius you must put up with his self absorption and intoler- 
ance of the normal worries of existence—but I doubt very much whether in her heart 
of hearts Mrs. Carlyle grudged paying the price, even if Carlyle ‘‘ gloomy and dis- 
consolate ” had a way of looking “ like a chained tiger ”’ when the company did not 
suit him. 

This passage from a letter written while Carlyle was at work on Cromwell— 


Carlyle is very much out of sorts, nervous, and a man not acquainted with silence 
though he does love it platonically—in fact his book is lasting too long for his strength 
so that we are a grim pair and I feel a rather irksome necessity of being patient under 
my own illness. 


and then a pathetic note— 


_I do not think he has the smallest idea how ill I am—at least never for above a few 
good moments together. 


vividly depicts the situation at its worst. 

Yet the “ grim pair ” had one great bond in common, not merely a sense of humour 
but a sense of each other’s humour ; and a similarity of taste in jokes is a sound 
foundation for married happiness. Her theory that ‘‘ the grand happiness of friendly 
intercourse, viz., leave to be as ugly and stupid and disagreeable as one likes ” would 
have made a mutual appeal ; and if the tiger is not made into a cat, the fun is kindly 
fun and could only have been written by one who had a real affection for the subject. 
And with all her moods Mrs. Carlyle must have been an ideal companion. After all, 
only too many people for her comfort found her so : “‘ The women like me best when 
I am well and there is a chance of getting me to their stupid parties.”” No wonder, 
as in the words of Miss Macready, ‘“‘ One never sees you that you do not keep one in 
fits of laughter.” ; but the men vie with each other in delicate attentions when I am 
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shut up,” including the eccentric Mr. Plattnause, who eventually provoked Carlyle 
into refusing to have any more madmen in the house. At Cheyne Row she held for 
years an informal salon of all the best brains of the time ; and a menage where 
Thackeray and Fitzgerald dropped in casually to dinner, Erasmus Darwin and 
Tennyson were welcome guests, and Mazzini, a cherished friend, could not have 
been so intolerable. 

The account of Tennyson is delicious : 

Alfred is dreadfully embarrassed with women alone—for he entertains at one and the 
same moment a feeling of almost adoration for them and an ineffable contempt— 
adoration for what I suppose they might be, contempt for what they are. 


Carlyle was out. What was to be done? Mrs. Carlyle had no doubt : she must 
make him forget her “‘ womanness,” and so she did “ just as Carlyle would have done 
had he been there—got our pipes and tobacco and brandy and water, with a deluge of 
tea over and above.” The effect was miraculous ; the poet talked and smoked for 
three hours exactly “‘ as if he were talking to a clever man.” 

It is amusing to hear of G. H. Lewes— 


Little Lewes came the other night with his little wife. . . . It is Julie Paulet who has 
taken his soul captive!! He raves about her dark luxurious eyes and smooth firm 
flesh. 


but “‘ his wife seems rather contemptuous of his raptures about all the women he has 
fallen in love with.’’ With increasing prescience she goes on— 
I used to think these Leweses a perfect pair of love birds . . . but the female love 


bird appears to have hopped off to some distance and to be now taking a somewhat 
critical view of her shaggy little mate— 


who was soon to leave her for George Eliot. 

In 1848 the sympathies of Cheyne Row were on the side of Freedom, and many of 
her sons found their way to Chelsea. Mazzini was her “‘ true friend,” and returned 
after the retreat from Rome with a beard—not, as he explained “‘ an efflorescence of 
Republicanism ”’ but due to the fact that in camp with Garibaldi and flying for his 
life he could not get a barber. 

These letters were written, as all good ones are, not for publication but for the 
pleasure of writing. Incidentally they reveal a side of the writer’s character often for- 
gotten—her innate kindness and generosity. How many of us afflicted with a servant 
so deaf that she could not hear the door knocker would have delayed giving her notice 
as “if I, who was used to her and so hated new faces and new ways could not make 
shift to go on with her, who would be likely to begin with her?” But all in search 
of help or sympathy turned instinctively to Jane Welsh Carlyle and none were sent 
empty away. 
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bese is the age of the suburb which squeezes up the old towns and splashes out 
into the country-side. Some fragments of the old towns remain crystallized within 
its amorphous mass of streets and houses, but these are diminishing and the relics we 
have and those which are being or may be unearthed become more and more prized 
by dwellers in the suburbs. Some portions of the open country are still rural and 
unspoilt, but these are receding, and before their final disappearance under the 
avalanche of garden cities and garden villages it is well that some remembrance of 
their beauty should be preserved. Hence it is a characteristic of our day that the pleas- 
ures of imagination and retrospect must increasingly be substituted for those of 
contact. 

The freshness of the early world blows through the first pages of Mrs. Ormsby’s 
book. The picture she draws of the flood plain of the ‘Thames stretching between the 
two plateaux of the Hampstead and Highgate hills to the north and Streatham and 
Wimbledon Commons and Forest Hill to the south, the twin hills of the City rising 
above it to the height of some 60 feet, a scene of desolation with no sign of human 
habitation will not be accepted by those historians who have described a lagoon, its 
shore dotted with the huts of fishermen and, above it, a Celtic fortress where now 
stands St. Paul’s. But she gives reasons. The Belgic tribes which occupied the London 
basin may have made settlements on the Chiltern slopes, but no important centre arose 
on the Thames, and the capitals of these tribes were at Verulam and Camulodunum. 
There were crossings perhaps at Staines and Brentford but not at London. But 
against this we have the evidence of the name, which, though its meaning may be 
doubtful, is certainly Celtic, and those other Celtic names of Lud and Bilinus (in 
Ludgate and Billingsgate) whose occurrence in mythology and legend has significance 
for the early importance of London. Moreover the rapidity with which it assumed a 
commanding position under the Romans could not have been due to entirely new 
factors. Mrs. Ormsby’s view is that it became prominent at first as the Port of 
Verulam. Watling Street led straight to that city and it crossed the Thames at West- 
minster. But when the first London Bridge was built, a loop was constructed which 
took the line of the Old Kent Road, and may have continued along the narrow city 
thoroughfare which now bears its name. ‘This loop diverted trade from Westminster, 
and finally established the position of London. 

Most valuable is the careful account of the topography of the London basin, which 
has not before been described with such completeness. The contours and eminences 
which centuries of wear and tear have not been able entirely to level are accurately 
indicated. The courses of the little streams are traced which provided London with 
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fish, freshwater and the ports of Dowgate, Queenhithe and Billingsgate, and subse- 
quently degenerated into sewers. 

The object of this book is to show how the development of London was influenced 
by its streams, its numerous wells, its hills and marshlands ; until in the last two or 
three centuries these natural features largely disappeared and ceased to have any 
significance. It is remarkably well illustrated with a series of maps. It is intended 
primarily for teachers, but the general reader will find it of great interest, and it is a 
good example of the new spirit in the teaching of historico-geography. 

With Mr. Foster’s book we are in the ancient and solemn street of Leadenhall 
which, for at least four hundred years, has been the core of English commerce. 
Mr. Foster is the historiographer of the Indian office which is the inheritor of the 
records and the magnificent library of the old East India Company, and he has 
written a book in a lively and attractive style, packed with the result of long research 
into those records. It is not a history of the company. It tells us nothing of its origins 
and of those early adventurous voyages of which we may read in Purchas, but from the 
occupation in 1638 of the house of Sir Christopher Clitherow, one of its early 
governors, in Leadenhall Street to the dissolution of the Company, more than 200 
years later, its fortunes, and, incidentally, much of the economic and financial history 
of the country are related, illuminated by many quaint extracts from minute books and 
account books. Thus in 1640 the company having a large stock of pepper and the 
King a low stock of money, his financial advisers conceived the idea of purchasing the 
pepper on credit and selling it for cash. The pepper was handed over “ with some 
reluctance,” and sold for £50,600. In return, bonds for £63,300 were delivered. It is 
true that owing to the outbreak of the Civil War the bonds were not honoured, but 
the financial principle appears to have been a sound one. Before the day of banking 
and, indeed, long after (so conservative was our company) the treasurer held very 
large sums which he used as he liked with great profit to himself. It will be remem- 
bered that in pre-Pitt days such was the pleasant custom in the public service whence 
arose the fortunes of the house of Fox. 

By the time of the Great Fire the Company had moved next door into the beautiful 
Elizabethan house of Lord Craven. Eventually, the whole block between Lime Street 
and Leadenhall was acquired. The great days of the Company were in the eighteenth 
century when it was served by such great soldiers as Clive and Wellington and by such 
administrators as Warren Hastings, Dalhousie and Canning, who must all many times 
have crossed the threshold and trod the corridors of the great house with the facade 
of Doric columns which arose at the end of the century, and which remained, until its 
demolition in 1861, one of the “ sights of London.” No company probably ever 
numbered amongst its officials so brilliant a band of writers and philosophers as that 
which included Charles Lamb, the two Mills and Thomas Love Peacock. Lamb was 
highly popular with his fellow clerks. ‘‘ They all called him Charley,” and went in 
force to applaud his play at Drury Lane, albeit they could not prevent its failure. 
Long after his death visitors would come to see the desk at which he worked, and many 
were fortunate enough to acquire one of the “‘ two quills used by the great man which 
the messenger (strangely enough) always happened to have on hand.” His well- 
known habit of “ leaving early to make up for coming late ” no doubt militated against 
the promotion which the two Mills, great business men, both earned so rapidly. 

Since the publication of this book the great ugly block of offices now occupying this 
site has been acquired by the oldest ocean chartered company of London, the Royal 
Mail Steam Packet, and the still more venerable corporation of Lloyd’s will be housed 
in the no doubt handsome building to be erected. 
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The clerks and typists who now hurry along New Bridge Street to or from the tram 
terminus see nothing to remind them that they are walking alongside the Fleet River, on 
the banks of which, facing each other, stood, in medieval days, the royal manor of 
Bridewell and the Castle of Montfichet. No signs of antiquity are visible to the casual 
observer, but he who looks more closely will note a facade not of this age with a relief 
of King Edward VI over the doorway, and opposite, hidden away up Union Street, 
the seventeenth century hall of the Apothecaries Company. The first is the only 
visible relic of the Royal Hospital of Bridewell, the second stands on the site of Mont- 
fichet Castle subsequently included in the domain of the Monastery of Blackfriars, 
and marks the spot on which the trial of Katherine of Aragon took place. A bridge 
over the Fleet connected these two precincts. The royal manor of Bridewell was 
granted to the Templars and, ‘‘ when they decayed through pride,” to the Knights 
Hospitallers, who at the Reformation handed it back to the King to be thrust down 
the capacious maw of Cardinal Wolsey. He built the palace in which the Emperor 
Charles V was so magnificently entertained. Mr. O’Donoghue has recovered the 
name of the architect, Thomas Lake, but what it looked like we can only conjecture. 
Its period of splendour was brief : ‘‘ the odours of Bride Lane and the River Fleet— 
or the ghost of Katherine of Aragon—drove Henry away from Bridewell,” and his 
successor handed it over to the citizens of London, who used it to meet the new con- 
ditions created by the dissolution of the monasteries. The account of their pathetic 
and hopeless efforts to stem the flood of the idle, the workless and the cripples, until 
some relief was afforded by the Poor Law of 1603, is a valuable contribution to 
economic history. ) 

The history of York under the Romans is an important part of the history of the 
Empire. Mr. Gordon Home, with the assistance of Dr. Collinge, the keeper of the 
Yorkshire Museum, has collected all the known facts and put them together to make 
a more than readable book. Eboracum was marked out from the first for strategic 
purposes. Mr. Gordon Home fixes it as the capital of the Brigantes, the most warlike 
and persistent of the British tribes, under their great queen, Cartamandua, whose rule 
is “‘ perhaps unparalleled in Celtic history.” She betrayed her people to the Romans, 
but nevertheless they had to be repeatedly “‘ subjugated ” for a century. The city 
became the headquarters of the Northern command. It was garrisoned by the North 
Legion, and when that famous corps was destroyed in a still mysterious catastrophe 
about A.D. 120, the Emperor Hadrian himself came, reorganised the defences, and 
replaced the vanished legion by the equally famous Sixth. Here also came Severus, 
who marched to the “ extremity of Britain,” and returned to York to die. The mighty 
Constantine (Mr. Home rejects the theory of his birth in Britain) was almost certainly 
proclaimed emperor at York. The history of the city fades away in gloom and despair 
in the fifth century, with the Sixth Legion sticking to its post to the end. 

For a city with so long and conspicuous a history the references to it in Latin 
writers are scanty, and the remains actually unearthed somewhat meagre. As is well- 
known a great portion of the walls and one great rounded bastion remain above 
ground to form the basis of a restoration of the castra, and Mr. Home has compiled 
from these materials a realistic account of the life of the people and a description of the 
colonia. But much remains to be done, and as Mr. Home significantly points out 
“York has a large portion of its most interesting Roman area unbuilt upon, and the 
earthen ramparts of the walls can be opened at any point... .” 

The Sussex Downs form the most magnificent stretch of open country within easy 
reach of London. They are in some parts even now so remote that a neolithic instru- 
ment is easier to come at than the motorists’ sandwich papers and cigarette cartons— 
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the most common evidence of public appreciation of our beauty spots. A walk along 
these “‘ blunt, bow-headed, whalebacked downs ” may be extended in solitude for ten 
or fifteen miles save for an occasional shepherd. The line of hills is broken only by 
the rich valleys of the rivers which placidly wind from the Weald to the channel, and 
by lovely combes which lead down into the same blue weald past the “ little lost 
Down churches.” But the day of change has come. Large areas are being enclosed. It 
is cheaper to erect an atrocious iron fence than to keep a shepherd. The motor has 
brought its remotest spots within reach, so that where there is a summit commanding 
a fine view an ugly house springs up. Footpaths are closed ; rare birds are dis- 
appearing. The change has not yet proceeded far beyond the hinterlands of Brighton 
and Eastbourne, but it will spread unless checked. Can we not reserve what is left of 
this delectable region for a national park ? 

There is always room for a new book on this district, for no two sojourners with any 
sensitiveness to its natural beauties see it alike. Mr. Allcroft’s love and knowledge of it 
equals Mr. Kipling’s, Mr. Belloc’s, and Mr. Lucas’. His book has gusto, he writes 
encouragingly, his quotations are fit and numerous—if not always accurate. He turns 
Keats’ vivid line ‘‘ innumerable of stains and splendid dyes ” into “‘ innumerable of 
dyes and strange device,” and he makes Mr. Kipling’s ‘“‘ Long Man of Wilmington ” 
look ‘‘ northward ” instead of ‘‘ naked to the shires.”’ He tells us all about the hills 
and the “ vari-coloured arables embroidered upon a canvas stretched between a frame 
of the Eternal Hills’ is a good example of his purple passages. An honest and 
satisfying book. 

Redland Chapel is a beautiful and characteristic example of eighteenth century 
architecture. It has been attributed to Wren, but Dr. Wilkins believes the architect 
to be John Strachan of Bristol, no other building by whom survives. It is the burial 
place of T’. E. Brown, the Manx poet. 

The Homeland Association has done well to publish these luncheon hour walks for 
city men. They are authoritative and accompanied by charming illustrations by 
Mr. Gordon Home. 

H. G. CORNER 
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SPORT 


ON THE GREEN. By S. J. Rooker. Daniel O’Connor. 5s. 
EVERYBODY’S LAWN TENNIS BOOK. By E. E.M. Collins. ros. 6d. 
PARKIN ON CRICKET. By Cecrz Parkin. Hodder & Stoughton. 2s. 6d. 
THE LOG OF A SPORTSMAN. By E. H. D. Sewett. Fisher Unwin. rs. . 


Mi: ROOKER, in his anthology for golfers, ascribes to Frank Buckland the 
lines : 
Much for my sport I cannot say, 
Though, mind, I like the fun. 
As a matter of fact these lines are Buckland’s only by adoption. They are the brood of 
some poet or another, whose name I forget, and were begot out of angling and not 
golf. But they will do. It may be said of them, dropping the metaphor, that if they 
were not written of golf they ought to have been. They hold the truth of the matter as 
in a nutshell. There is on the face of it not a very great deal to be said about golf, but 
if you can say of it that it is fun you do say a great deal. That is all a game is meant to 
be : and to praise a game in this simple way is to praise it well. Andrew Lang, who 
never wrote upon a game but he gave it a new glory, followed this method of praise : 
I hae play’d in the frost and the thaw, 
I hae play’d in the year thirty-three, 
I hae play’d in the rain and the snaw, 
And I trust I may play till I dee. 
What more can a man feel or say about a game he likes ? There is no need whatever 
for him to go spinning theories in defence of it. “ An apple a day keeps the doctor 
away ” is a contemptible recommendation of a noble fruit that hardly comes with 
decency from the mouth of a greengrocer. What then are we to think of the eugenistic 
writers on games ? In the year of grace 1841 William Graham ruined a fine song in 
praise of golf with this beginning : 
Wha wad be free from doctor’s bills— 
From track o’ powders and o’ pills— 
Will find a cure for a’ his ills 
On the Links o’ Inverleven. 
And there were enthusiastic golfers who were glad to writhe their mouths with the 
singing of it! But it is only the writers who are at fault: the players play, I think, 
wholesomely for the love of the game. 

Although, as I say, there is apparently not much to be said about golf, yet a vast 
literature has sprung up around the game. Mr. Rooker deserves the thanks of golfers 
for anthologising this literature. It is not his fault that his anthology discloses nothing 
profound and permanent. In the literature of golf there is nothing profound 
and permanent. I do not care to inquire into the cause of this; perhaps it is because 
golf has neither the deep calm of angling nor the high antagonism of some other games. 
Be that as it may, Mr. Rooker has done his work most subtly and compiled an attrac- 
tive anthology. I like as well as anything in his book the two extracts from the diary of 
Alexander Brodie of Brodie : 

Aug. 12, 1672.—I did this day begin to drink at the well of Linns ; some effectiit 
had as to appearance. I passed this day there, and made use of golfing for exercise of the 
body. While I drink let this be noe snar to me. 
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Aug. 19, 1672.—1 was this night at Burgi. Mr. Colin Falconer drank with me, and we 
recreated the bodi by pastim at golf. Lord, let this be noe snar to me ! 

To-day lawn tennis vies with golf for the honour of bearing the heaviest burden of - 
literature. This literature is written not round the games but, as it were, at them— 
mostly serious, often dull, instructive, explanatory, proselytising stuff. I do not com- 
plain of this, but merely remark upon the fact. As there is no time-limit to this con- 
test it will no doubt go on indefinitely, but at the moment tennis is still a little way 
behind, at any rate in the matter of entertainment. In E. E. M.’s book Mr. Robert 
Spence does something with his amusing illustrations to reduce the difference. 
E. E. M. himself, with every qualification to instruct well, writes interestingly and 
attractively. He loves the game and plays it—albeit indifferently ; he is a journalist 
whose business it has been for years to criticise and report upon all the most interesting 
tournaments for The Times and Country Life ; he has seen the game, therefore, under 
every advantage, and he has studied it critically. Being, as he says of himself, but a 
poor player, he has a special solicitude for the indifferent player and a sympathetic 
understanding for his faults. All that is wanting for him to make a good book is that 
he should write well and with method. This he does. The stupidest beginner can 
follow him. His method is simple, his style clear. He begins at the beginning and 
tells you how to hit a ball, how to use your racquet, your body, your feet, your eyes. 
All the strokes are described in detail with the common errors that attend the making 
of them and the causes and remedies thereof. And so sweetly reasonable is he with it 
all that an erring reader will, with an ‘‘ Of course, I ought to have seen that,” betake 
himself to the court and thereupon show the highest excellence of his capacity. Not 
the least interesting chapter in the book is the one entitled “‘ The development of 
Lawn Tennis.” 

Parkin’s book is like his bowling—very good fun. And though a defending batsman 
might be inclined to query such a description of his bowling, no one will quarrel with 
it when applied to his book. 'To watch him on the cricket field is to know him for a gay 
humorist playing the game he loves for the sheer joy of it. He comes on to the field 
with his bag of tricks and devilries, and opens it as if to say : ‘‘ Now for some fun ! ” 
And he gets his fun, too, for it lies not in his getting wickets but in his bowling. He is, 
as Mr. Cardus might say (though I think he has described him otherwise), the Puck of 
cricketers. With all his tricks and fancies and guile and cunning, there is nothing 
sinister about him. All this you can easily see by watching him bowl. 

But his book shows you something more. It shows you a generous, impulsive, 
attractive personality, self-assured yet modest, with views of his own but not self- 
opinionated, with a shrewd power of criticism and a most disarming way of expressing 
it. He can criticise his captain—as he does Mr. J. W. H. T. Douglas—for bad cap- 
taincy in Australia and for mismanaging his bowling. But he says of him, too, “ he 
is a diamond of a man—a great-hearted cricketer, if ever one lived. The team loved 
him, and nobody more than myself.” He praises the kindness and hospitality of the 
Australians, but frankly dislikes their attitude to their games. They play less for the 
love of it than for the pre-eminence of Australia. ‘‘ The Australian,” he says, “would 
be more lovable if he would learn to relax in his games. They remind me very much 
of Yorkshire cricketers, and though you must admire them, you would not like the 
world to be full of them.” “ In no mood of vanity at my moderate success ” he defends 
his bowling against his critics, and defends, too, with a good show of reason the team 
he accompanied to Australia in 1920-21. Man for man they were a better team than 
the Australians. It was bad luck, more than the Australians, that defeated them so 
dismally. And to those who want to know more of Parkin, he speaks of his birth and 
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early struggles, of what he owes to the coaching of the great C. L. Townsend and to 
the mercurial S$. F. Barnes, of his League cricket and of how he prefers County 
cricket and why, of what great fun he gets out of the game and how his book is meant 
to pass some of it on to you ! All this is here and, mingled with these reminiscences, 
some good advice for all cricketers from Test captains to the callowest beginner. 
There are also some very good stories, as you might well expect. The book costs two 
shillings and sixpence : almost any one of these stories is in itself worth the money. 

Of cricket and rugger and the hunting of wild beasts Mr. Sewell has had a varied 
experience in India and in England. His book is a record of that experience and, as 
such, it is interesting ; but it is something more and, by that more, it irritates and 
exasperates. Very early on, when he is speaking of his schooldays at Bedford and 
contrasting them with the present, he derides the introduction of rowing and lawn 
tennis into the schedule of games there. The river apparently is a place for effeminate 
dawdling, and tennis is of all anzemic games the worst bar none. Thus you have an 
early opportunity of seeing how much Mr. Sewell’s opinions are made up of prejudice. 
When he suggests that these detested innovations might be vindicated if Bedford were 
only to produce a rowing Blue or a seaside tournament player, you appreciate his 
general attitude to sport. Alas, the impression made by this early exhibition of unin- 
telligent opinion is only progressively confirmed throughout the book. And if 
Mr. Sewell’s opinions on sport—about which he has some knowledge—are, from their 
prejudice and mode of expression, exacerbating, when he deals with politics and social 
theory—as he does, by Jove !— about which he is completely ignorant, he would be 
offensive were he not too ridiculous to offend. Even on neutral ground, like the chase, 
an immodest and immoderate egotism mars the attraction of a good tale. He inevita- 
bly manages to give the unpleasant impression that he is not near so much concerned 
with the joy of a sport as with what an unusually fine figure he cut in it. But there are 
some good stories in this book. An especially delightful one tells of what happened 
when A. C. Maclaren, after brooding awhile with dark suspicious eyes, became 
convinced that the inimitable Ranjitsinjhi was ‘‘nursing” Walter Brearley (of all 
people!). This story with some others goes some way to give you pleasure in the book. 


L. E. WHARTON — 
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THE IRISH GUARDS IN THE GREAT WAR. By Rupyarp Kipiinc. Mac- 
millan. 2 vols. 40s. 

HISTORY OF THE LATER ROMAN EMPIRE. By J. B. Bury. Macmillan. 
2 vols. 42s. 

A HISTORY OF MODERN EUROPE, 1878-1919. By G. P. Goocn. Cassell. 21s. 

LIFE AND PRINCIPATE OF THE EMPEROR HADRIAN. By B. W. HENDER- 
son. Methuen. 15s. 

THE CAMBRIDGE HISTORY OF BRITISH FOREIGN POLICY, II. Cam- 
bridge University Press. 315. 6d. 


T would be absurd to distribute two thousand words of comment between these 

five books, some of them very important and none of them quite unimportant: yet 
I am loth to follow my usual custom of devoting all my space to some one of the 
volumes on my list, for in this case almost all of them ought to find readers among 
the Mercury public, and some of them may be more likely to do so if there is rather 
more indication of their contents than is furnished by the list itself. 

This is not, indeed, the case with The Irish Guards in the Great War, a book whose 
author and subject each assure it a definite and pre-ordained public. In the minds of 
most of Mr. Kipling’s readers there is probably one of these questions—Does his skill 
suffer from the limitations of fact ? or, Does he reproduce my experience of the war ? 
As to the experience of the war, its diversity was infinite, and it could be reproduced 
without insincerity or falsehood by means and in shapes as varied as those employed by 
Bruce Bairnsfather and Siegfried Sassoon, by Gus Bofa and André Maurois. None 
of these has been more faithful or more skilful than Mr. Kipling : that is not strange : 
what is remarkable, and to me seems undeniable, is that of these and so many more 
who had ample first-hand experience none gets so near to the normal, to the things 
that happened to privates and subalterns and the things that they did, as this civilian, 
this man who did not see for himself. He has no purple passages, and even none that 
are quite unrelievedly black ; but when he uses all his weight he is impressive almost 
to the point of being intolerable, crushing : read, an instance chosen at random, the 
account of the attack of September 15, 1916. And not less admirable than the effect- 
iveness of the big scenes is the exactness of the proportion between battles and trench- 
holding and billets, between horror and endurance and cheerfulness. In short, as a 
reproduction of the great experience of this generation the book is unsurpassed : as 
an example of Mr. Kipling’s genius it is not quite that, fine as it is. For one thing, 
although he has shown in earlier works that irony is not his best weapon, yet in this 
case, where it is especially treacherous, he has been unwilling to renounce it. He also 
frequently employs a trick against which it is difficult to see any theoretical objection 
but whose effect is, I think, unhappy. This device consists in inserting into a para- 
graph of narrative or description a sentence representing the private soldier’s 
reaction to the matter in hand, composed in an Irish dialect and surrounded with 
brackets and inverted commas. I can believe that each of these sentences is an actual 
utterance correctly reported : but we all know war books in which every anecdote 
and instance is perfectly probable and yet the effect produced is false and insincere : 
from any such condemnation Mr. Kipling is always very far removed, but these 
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parentheses, which in a piece of fiction he would no doubt have worked in with an 
absolute inevitability, do somehow recall other people’s fakings. 

Professor Bury’s Later Roman Empire is hardly more likely than The Irish Guards in 
the Great War to gain readers from any comment of mine. Those who are interested 
in the subject will not have waited so long before studying the work upon it of the 
greatest authority in the matter: and any criticism from my ignorance would be 
impertinent : but perhaps it may not be amiss to say, for the benefit of any amateur 
of history frightened by the unfamiliarity of the subject and the size of the book, that 
even my ignorance found interest and to spare to carry it through the two volumes. 

There is no part of history of which a general knowledge is more to be desired than 
the process which has brought us from “ peace with honour” to peace with a differ- 
ence : it is a subject which shares to an unusual degree the characteristics of con- 
temporary history, the advantage that it is not impossible to induce ordinary persons 
to pay some attention to it, and the disadvantage that not only ordinary persons but 
even learned historians may be incurably blinded by prejudice and preconception. 
Of the advantage Dr. Gooch in his History of Modern Europe, 1878-1919, makes good 
use, and the disadvantage he reduces almost to a minimum by limiting himself pretty 
strictly to the story of diplomatic relations : Fashoda, Tangier, the “ Panther,” 
Egypt, the Kruger telegram, Delcassé, the Willy-Nicky letters, shining armour and 
firmly grasped tridents—these are things of which every one has some vague recollec- 
tion at first hand or second, and which every one feels to be important and exciting, 
but about which few of us have such unshakable convictions as we feel about the 
Liberals and Gordon or the Tories and Kruger, or even the Centrum and the navy 
law or the Radical Socialists and three years service. The great merit of Dr. Gooch’s 

‘book is to put with admirable perspicuity and proportion the steps by which, in the 
course of the generation after the treaty of Berlin, the states of Europe arranged and 
rearranged their mutual relations in a series which may be said to have ended at the 
peace of Versailles. With the motives, with theconditions inside Germany, for instance, 
which governed her action, or the resources of Africa which attracted the desires of 
Europe, or the influence of changing modes of thought or engineering, he is very 
little concerned : he sticks pretty close to actual diplomacy and shows us the steps by 
which, in spite of Fashoda and Penjdeh and traditional anti-gallicanism, England was 
brought by way of international crises over the Balkans, over Africa, and especially 
over German naval ambitions, to join France and Russia in a system of mutual 
insurance against Central European aggression, how slow England was to enter upon 
that system, and how reluctant to make it definite, and how the system was brought 
into active operation by the clash of Austrian and Russian ambitions in the Balkans. 
He is scrupulous in the effort to be just, and I do not think he often fails. It is much 
less certain than it was that Napoleon III was “‘ the ringleader in the Crimean War ”’ : 
was it ever certain that William Watson’s sonnets on Abdul Hamid were “ inspired ” 
or that Salisbury abhorred the cruelty of the Turk (even scarcely) less than Glad- 
stone ? A rather obscure sentence about President Loubet’s visit to Rome in 1904 
seems to describe the Third Republic as a Catholic State. Indeed, it is odd that 
Dr. Gooch, who arranges his chapters and his paragraphs with so much clarity, falls 
so frequently into obscurity in the arrangement of words and sentences. ‘The word 
“‘ he ” is a frequent stumbling-block to him, sometimes so as to cause real ambiguity : 
here are two examples : 

As France and Germany were already urging Russia to make peace, the President 
suggested that Lord Lansdowne should exert pressure on Japan. ‘The Foreign Secre- 
tary declined ; and when the belligerents met at Portsmouth he was unable to second 
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the President’s heroic efforts to avoid a rupture. ‘‘ The English Government has been 
foolishly reluctant to advise Japan to be reasonable,” he wrote on August 23. | 


and again : 
In June, 1911, San Giuliano informed Aehrenthal that he might have-to annex 
Tripoli ; and when Jagow announced the voyage of the Panther, he said to the Under- 
Secretary, “ Tripoli’s hour is nigh.”’ 


This occasional obscurity is made more frequent by Dr. Gooch’s resolve, no doubt 
wise in itself, to confine his attention to external relations. It does not very much 
matter if the reader does not know what an Amban is, or who were Cartwright and 
Faber : probably he may remember his newspaper reading enough to identify 
Caillaux and Jaurés and to see the connection between Creusot and the Pig War : he 
can hardly be expected to recollect what princess was married in May, 1913 : what is 
more serious is that he may be led to suppose that Bebel was Imperial Chancellor and 
Harden a Pan-German. 

It may be anyone’s account of the late war is bound to irritate everyone else. 
Dr. Gooch’s account, almost exclusively diplomatic, is perhaps as good as his space 
permits : but it has passages which I find lacking in taste or in fairness. No doubt 
Justice dictated (though she might profitably have sought the aid of Syntax) the 
statement that ‘‘Large Russian forces poured into East Prussia with unexpected 
promptitude at the beginning of the conflict, and carried fire and sword almost within 
sight of K6nigsberg, inflicting similar barbarities on the civilian population as the German 
invaders were committing at the same moment in Belgium”: perhaps there is the same 
motive for damning the Treaty of London as capable of “‘ no other palliation than the 
familiar plea of necessity offered for Canning’s seizure of the Danish fleet in 1807 and 
for Germany’s violation of Belgian neutrality :”’ but why drag in Canning ? And 
after all there is a difference between breaking a solemn pledge in 1914 and violating 
the principle of self-determination in 1915. Of the origin of the war we are given the 
explanation that the root of the evil lay in the division of Europe into two armed 
camps. This is often said, but surely its illogicality is obvious : why was Europe 
divided into armed camps ? The answer to that question would get us at least nearer 
to the root of the evil. ‘‘ The Teutonic steam-roller ’’ may seem an irony too easy to be 
admirable and too bitter to be decent. It is an odd sense of proportion that finds in 
the sinking of the Lusitania (“ with a loss of 1,200 lives, of which 124 were American ”’) 
an “ overwhelming tragedy.”’ And, lastly; some readers of the final admonition that 

in a new world where familiar land-marks have been swept away by the storm and 

the earthquake, the beginning of wisdom is to recognise that the survival of European 
civilization is bound up with the vitality and authority of a League of Nations em- 
bracing victors and vanquished alike within its sheltering arms, | 


may find it a little excessive, even if they do not prefer to follow an older authority on 
the beginning of wisdom. 


KENNETH PICKTHORN 


